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I’m Nearing the End To-day. / 


A wearisome journey this life may be, 
And the road may be steep, and all the 

May be rocky and rough; though wearily 

I’m sighing for rest, there cometh to me 
The thought that I’m nearing my home t¢day. 


Though bruised be my feet, and my gafments 
torn, 

I’m still pressing on. Rich blessings repay 
For trials endured. Though weary gnd worn, 
I have kept the road, life’s burdens have borne, 

Still I know I’m nearing the end fo-day. 


There are niountains, and they Are bold and 
steep, 
And valleys to cross along thjs highway; 
And all the way through Deathstoopeth to reap 
The flowers with the grain. I pause but to weep, 
While I know I’m nearing /the end to-day. 


I’m weary of pain. I long for release 
From burdens of sin which hinder my way. 
I long for a haven of rest and peace, 
Where pains that torment forever shall cease; 
That haven of rest I'm nearing to-day. 


One valley more on my journey to cross, 

And then I shall recch the end of life's way. 
Earth’s silver and goid I’ll count then but dross 
While nearing heaven. Though earth be my 


loss, 
I’m getting near home with each passing day. 


A stream in the valley—and cold will be 
That river of Death. Blest Saviour, I pray 
That thou wilt, uphold. Oh, comfort thou me! 
Be thou my strength; let my trust be in thee 
While crossing that stream I’m nearing to-day! 


EAGLE HARBOR, Wash. 


—_ 


AFTER THE MILLS MEETINGS WHAT? 


It warms one’s heart to attend the 
meetings that are being held prepar- 
atory to the good we hope God will 
accomplish through the preaching of 
Rev. B. Fay Mills. But the question 
arises, Are we preparing only for the 
work that will be done in the meet- 
ings led by Mr. Mills, or will they be 
a preparation for a greater work to 
be done by the churches after the 
evangelists are gone? 

It is rather the rule than the ex- 
ception that many of the converts 
during a revival soon grow cold, and 
after a while become _backsliders. 
This ought not to be, but there must 
be some cause for it, which ought to 
be removed. 


It is noticeable that many persons | 


will go to hear-an evangelist who 
will not attend the regular church 
services; and, again, many others will 
attend meetings in a hall who will 
not enter a church. These are prob- 
lems which ought to be solved and 
remedied. ‘That there exists in the 
minds of the great mass of non- 
church.goers a prejudice against “the 
church” is well known. This preju- 
dice is, | think, the result of a wide- 
spread belief amongst the unconvert- 
ed that Christians are not really sin- 
cere in their efforts to lead men to 
salvation through faith in Christ. 

There are several causes, it seems 
to me, for this general distrust. We 
organize a church, call a pastor, and 
as soon as possible build a fine house 
to meet’ in, for the purpose of wor- 
shiping God and saving souls. As 
we all know, our churches are open 
on Sunday for uot more than six 
hours, including Sunday school and 
Y. P.S. C. E. meetings, and one or 
two hours during the week for prayer 
meetings, an average of only a little 
more than one hour a day, the doors 
remaining locked the rest of the 
week. This method of saving souls 
may have answered forty or fifty years 
ago, when the non-church-goer was 
looked upon with a little distrust; but 
in our day, when the church-goers 
can be counted by hundreds and the 
pleasure-seekers by tens of thousands, 
we should adopt some more effective 
plan of spreading the gospel. We 
are only acting on the defensive. 
Our congregations consist of the same 
persons week after week; viz., the 
members of the church and their 
friends, with an occasional stranger. 
Our children attend Sunday-school a 
few years; a few unite with the 
church, but the majority reject Christ 
and join the great army of Sabbath 
breakers, and so, instead of gaining, I 
doubt if we are holding our own. 

The Lord added to them (the mem- 
bers of the first church) day by day 
those that were being saved (Acts 
11: 47). 

When we want to reach those who 
live in the “Tar Flats” and “Barbary: 
Coasts” we start a mission in which 
the gospel is preached every evenirig, 
and souls are added day by day. 
The Salvation Army, that most ag- 
gressive section of Christ’s kingdom, 
holds its meetings every evening, with 
the same result. We speak patron- 
izingly of these earnest Christians, 
and say they reach a class we cannot. 
They do not reach-a class we ought 
to—the young men that look down 
upon the “lower classes,” but who 
can be found night after night in the 
humerous saloons which are open 
seven days in the week and not less 
than sixteen hours a day, and the 
churches, of which there are only one 
to forty saloons, open but twice a 
week, and then only for an hour or 


’ 
‘two at atime. And yet we wonder 
hy people sneer at the churches. 
t would be a wonder if they did not. 
Why should not the churches be 


open every evening during the week 


for gospel meetings? And why is 
not the close of the Mills meetings 
the must opportune time to begin 
that kind of work? The church mem- 
bers will be full of enthusiasm and 
ready to continue the good work 
which will no doubt be done, not- 
withstanding the fact that probably 
not one in ten of our people will be 
reached. The new converts will be 
eager to show their love for the Savior 


of others, and the unconverted will 
be more easily reached than at any 
other time. 

There are only two objections that 
it seems necessary to meet. “The 
pastors could not preach every night,” 
and “those most anxious to help 
others could not attend every night.” 

There are members in all the 
churches who could conduct most of 
the meetings, so that very little of the 
actual work need fall on the pastors. 
To the second objection I would say, 
Each church could be divided into 
three or four classes, the members 
attending the meeting that would be 
most convenient. In this way the 
burden would be very light, no one 
being compelled to attend more than 
one or two evenings a week; but if we 
are truly consecrated [ verily believe 
we will see results such as we have 
never dreamed of. 

May God use this for his honor, as 
I believe his Spirit has directed me 


in the writing of it! A. 'T. R. 


PRACTICE COMMON BROTHERHOOD. 


Dear Pactric: In Tue Pactric of 


June 22d, page 4, Superintendent 


Wiard is represented to say at Ala- 
meda: “There is a great wrong in 
our social life, when we cannot, or 
will not, seek to save those who serve 
us in our home.” 

I came to California in ‘68, and 
have done my share of hard work, 
but still I have never shared in the 
least in the common feeling against 
the Chinese in this State; and have 
often provoked the wrath of my fel- 
low-workmen by defending the Chi- 
nese. I can therefore fully agree 
with Brother Wiard in his remarks as 
they refer to that race. But if this 
is true of the Chinese, should it not 
apply fully as well when the servant 
is of the white race? This remark 
of Brother Wiard called to mind the 
words of one of our own race, which 
it might be profitable to consider, 
though they came from the lips of a 
poorman. 

He said: “Christian people are 
wondering why the churches do not 
get hold of the masses. I be- 
lieve I could answer that question 
very easily. Some years ago I work- 
ed for a leading minister of the gos- 


pel and was a member of his church. 
I suppose they had family prayers 
morning and evening, but I have no 
personal knowledge of it, as neither 
I nor the servant girl were ever in- 
vited to be present. The girl was a 
Roman Catholic and would perhaps 
not have gone in, but it would have 
done no harm to invite her, and 
leave it to her own choice to go or 
not go, as she might choose. As for 
myself, I never got farther than the 
kitchen unless called to do some 
work;.and that was agreeable enough 
to my taste, as 1 could not have felt 
at ease in my working clothes to 
have taken my meals with the fam- 
ily; but to have been present now 
and then at family worship, or at 
least to have been invited, would 
have been very pleasant. And,” 
said he, “so far as I could learn, my 
experience was the common practice 
among the servants of the rich. I 
knew the young man well who work- 
ed for Dr. , the deacon of our 
church and superintendent of our 
Sunday-school. That young man 
had his room in the stable. It was a 
nice room, and he ate in the kitchen; 
but he had no personal knowledge 
that they had daily family worship— 
thgugh I am sure they did—nor was 
babject of religion mentioned to 
e Doctor or his family.” 
need nat multiply cases, for I fear 
that these examples are too common- 
ly followed to need any confirmation; 
and if that is so, is it gny wonder that 
the churches have so little influence 
over the masses ? Can the theory of 
Christian brotherhood have any great 
influence over the masses, so long ‘as 
our leading church members refuse 
to put it into practice? So long as 
a minister or a leading church mem- 
ber lives above and so far apart from 
the masses, they can not get hold of 
them. There is a great gulf between 
them which is overcome only in iso- 
lated cases. Whenever the Church, 
as a body, condescends to take the 


working people by the hand and sym- 


\ 


by doing something for the salvation - 


pathize with them in their afflictions, 
and sets about to right their wrongs, 
there will be no trouble to get hold 
of the masses. So long as religion 
is so largely a beautiful theory, and 
so little put into practice in every- 
day life, the masses will not be drawn 
towards it to any great extent. Itis 
true that many of even our most con- 
servative pulpits resound with the 
wrongs of the poor, and sometimes 
go so far as to declare that some- 
thing ought to be done to change 
these things. . But what is the value 
of such declarations, so long as no 
definite proposition is made and put 
into practice? | 

What is the use to denounce the 
liquor traffic, and then for party sake 
go and vote to have the saloon vice 
continue under the protection of law 
for the consideration of a license fee, 
be it great or sntall? What is the 
use to denounce the greed and op- 
pression of the rich, and then do 
nothing to stop it? . Let the masses 
learn that we practice as well as 
preach the common brotherhood of 
mankind, and there will be no trouble 
in reaching them with the gospel. 
Personally, I have no reason for com- 
plaining, for I have usually fared 
well; but that does not make me in- 
sensible to the wrongs suffered by 
others. There is surely a_ great 
wrong in our social life when we can- 
not, or will not, seek to save those 
who serve us in the home. 

T. T. Fricksrap. 
1079 East Firreentu St., OAKLAND. 


DR. E. P. THWING. 


A recent tour in the East gave me 
opportunity of seeing some of the 
missionaries of Siam, and of learning 
much of this attractive country. A 
former Siamese regent once rema’k- 
ed that his country “had been open- 
ed by missionaries, not disciplined by 
English and French guns, like Chi- 
na.” This fact is prophetic and full 
of encouragement. The present 
king is humane and iiberal, and his 
predecessor was the most enlighten- 
ed and scholarly sovereign of Asia; 
dying a martyr to science in connec- 
tion with an astronomical expedition 
in 1868, yet a heathen with Buddha’s 
last words on his lips—‘All that ex- 
ists is unreliable,” 2 sad commentary 
of the wretchedness in which that 
superstition leaves the soul here and 
hereafter. His son and successor 
has introduced postal and _ tele- 
graphic communications, educational 
and industrial methods, and founded 
a royal mint and royal museum. 
In 1882 the Siamese Expositi n was 
held to show to his people, as he 
said, the improvement in life the past 
century. Nothing was more notable 
than the school exhibit, books and 
furniture, philosophical apparatus 
and specimens of work done in differ- 
ent branches of study. The govern- 
ment has four hospitals, also asy- 
lums for orphans and the insane un- 
der foreigners. 

It would be ludicrous, if it were 
not exasperating and saddening, to 
read in the new edition of Chambers 
Encyclopedia that missions here 
“have been almost, if not altogether 
fruitléss.” None are so blind as 
those who won't see, who refuse to 
listen to facts. There are several 
mission boards at work in Siam 
whose reports contradict this and 
many other false statements. The 
Presbyterians of our land alone had 
1,279 communicants last year in 13 
churches, to which 182 had been 
added during the year; 1,475 
pupils in day and Sunday-school, 
46 missionaries- and a press at 
Bangkok which turns out over two 
million pages of Scripture and tracts, 
nearly double the issue of any pre- 
vious year; yet falling behind the de- 
mand. One doctor says that he has 
given thousands of prescriptions dur- 
ing the year and performed over a 
hundred surgical operations, in- 
cluding among his patients all kinds 
of people, from the blind slave cast 
out by his master to beg and die, to 
his Royal Highness, brother of the 
King, and others of the royal house- 
hold. I saw Mrs. Dr. Hays, whose 
husband serves the King and has so 
large a salary that the board are re- 
lieved of his support and, indeed, be- 
come a recipient of his gifts. One 
teacher says, “My children are en- 
thusiastic and industrious;” and an- 
other missionary adds, “We magnify 
the grace of God for the constancy 
and growth in spiritual life which has 
been the usual rule, and not the ex- 
ception, among our church members:” 

The first church of Protestant Chi- 
nese Christians ever founded in Asia 
was planted in Siam, 1838. Here, 
too, was begun in 1851 the first ze- 
nana work in the world, by three 
Presbyterian ladies, who for three 
years had 21 of the 30 young wives 


of the King, with princesses, to teach 
in both Christian truth and secular 
learning. Tact is needed ir such 
work.’ A missionary was talking with 
one of these wives one day when the 
latter said, “Hush!” and drew her 
hand across her throat to indicate 
that she might lose her head if she 
should offend her royal master by 
discugsing that matter. A friend of 
mine gave me a vivid picture of a 
Siamese decapitation, which has been 
published and reprinted in . several 
journals—a terrible scene which he 
saw afew weeks previous to our meet- 
ing. dn her work on Siam, Miss Cort, 
whom I met in Canton, has given 
graphic pictures of this fruitful and 
important field. ° 


THE ENDEAVOR CON- 
VENTION. 


BY REY. C. W. HILL. 


In an address of welcome Dr. 
Deems said: “There is no manage- 
ment in the country less open to crit- 
icism than the management of this 
society. The work has been spon- 
taneous, without plan or purpose, un- 
worldly, spiritual and Christly. The 
pledge is the nearest approach to in- 
spired writing since the canon of the 
Scriptures was closed.” Dr. Clark 
said that Christian Endeavor is not a 
new society, but a providential move- 
ment.. If it were a society we could 
afford to disregard it; but if itis a 
great providentiai movement, born of 
God in his own good time, then we 
must consider his design in planting 
it. Men may start a society; God 
starts a movement. No man caused 
the growth of this. There was life in 
this seed and it grew; that is its his- 
tory in a single sentence. He then 
proceeded to name four cardinal prin- 
ciples, called “the four driving wheels 
of the Christian Endeavor movement.” 
These are “pledged individual loyal- 
ty, consecrated devotion, energetic 
service, inter-denominational fellow- 
ship.” 

President Gates of Amherst ex- 
pressed confidence in the future of 
the work, and pointed to the secret of 
power in the heart life of the indi- 


ECHOES FROM 


vedweal members...“'The kingdom pre- 


vails as, one by one, loving hearts are 
made loyal to Christ, our King.” Hon. 
John W. Foster, Secretary of State, as 
he stood upon the platform wearing 
a Christian Endeavor badge, exclaim- 
ed: “Would that those agnostics, who 
talk of the decay of evangelical re- 
ligion, were standing here in my place 
to-night! They would confess that 
faith in Christ is not dead or dying 
in the land.” 


The spirit of Christian union, was 
dominant in the Convention. When 
“America” was sung, and the Canadi- 
an gallery responded with “God 
Save the Queen,” both united with 
great heartiness in “Blest be the tie 
that binds.” 


Joseph Cook uttered watchwords 
for the twentieth century, among 
which was the warning, “Let us not 
be dazzled by geographical great- 
ness.” 


John Wanamaker called the Society 
“the storage battery of the Church 
put into successful operation, reach- 
ing out into every quarter of the 
world with its light, its joy, and its 
blessings.” 

Representatives from Spain, Tur- 
key, Japan, Mexico, England, Alaska 
and the Hawaiian Islands responded 
to the calls for their countries. An 
important place was given to mission- 
ary work. 

The Congregational rally at the 
Y. M. C. A. hall was attended by 
1,300 delegates, completely filling the 
building. The Treasurer of the A. 
H. M. Society reported that he had 
received $43,000 during the year from 
Congregational Christian Endeavor 
societies. 

“Mother Endeavor Clark,” as Mrs. 
Clark is now styled, has undertaken 
to carry forward the junior Endeavor 
cause, a work most necessary, if the 
hopes of Christian Endeavor are to 
be realized and its call to duty fulfill- 
ed. 

A strong temperance sentiment 
prevailed in the Convention, also a 
vehement protest against Sunday 
opening of the World’s Fair. Lines 
of young men were seen at the rail- 
way station, moving in columns, with 
their hands on each others shoulders, 
shouting in chorus— 

*“* No, no, no; we won’t go 
To the Sabbath- breaking show !” 

It is vain to attempt to give a 
resume of the reports that have already 
come to us. These reports can 
be studied with profit, as an index of 
the greatest religious movement of 
the present century. It is ‘hoped 
that our California delegation may 
bring to us something of the spirit 


and enthusiasm of the gathering. 
Bentota. 


Womans Board 
@t the Pacific. 


NOTICE. 


The monthly meeting of the Wom- 
ans Board will be held in the First 
Congregational church, Oakland, on 
Wednesday, August 3d, at 2:30 p. m. 
The meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee will be at 1 Pp. m. 


MRS. LOGAN’S JOURNAL AT RUK. 
(Concluded, ) 


Thursday, September 24th.—It has 
been along time since my journal 
has received any attention, as there 
have been so many other things to 
take time and thought. It is three 


‘weeks to-day since we moved into our 


new house, and we are now fairly set- 
tled and at work in school again. We 
closed school about the middle of 
July, as it was time to take care of 
bread-fruit for the coming year, and 
before the work with that was fairly 
done, there was, about the new house, 
work which the girls with one or 
other of us (Miss Kinney did much 
more than I) could do. We much 
wanted an extra room for a dining 
room for the girls, as we saw that to 
divide our school-room according to 
the plans, would spoil it. There was 
material for the frame and floor for 
such a room, but only a little siding, 
and partly enough roof. We won- 
dered if the girls could make the 
sides of reeds, which are abundant 
here, as they build houses at Ponape, 
and are beginning to do here. 


We talked with them and found 
them ready to attempt it, so Mr. Bow- 
ker and Mr. Worth put up the frame, 
laid the floor and put on the iron 
roof, as far as it would go, and the 
girls did their part. It was not a 
light task for them to gather the 
reeds, prepare them by scraping off 
the outside, and then cut and fit them 
into place and tie them with the co- 
coanut cord; but they worked well, 
and finished it up in good shape. 
They also made thatch, such as they 
use for roofs here; and Alonzo, one 
of the young men from the school, 
put it on for us. It is a very pleasant 
and suitable room, and a desirable 
addition: to our house. When we 
came to the moving, the boys of the 
training school gave us a_ good, 
strong, helping hand, and Mrs. Snell- 
ing kindly invited us down there to 
eat, and gave us lifts over hard 
places, so that we got along very 
well. 

We had a pleasant little service in 
the school-room in the afternoon of 
the day of moving in, something like 
a dedication service, in which our 
hearts went out to God in great thank- 
fulness, and we felt, as Dr. Pease 
once said, like “raising a good-sized 
Ebenezer.” We remembered, too, the 
many friends at home who helped to 
build the house, and whose prayers 
went with their gifts. 

Since moving in we have been get- 
ting settled both indoors and out, as 
fast as we could; anxious to get our 
girls in school again, as it has been 
an unusually long vacation. They 
are very happy in their new home. | I 
am sure they feel favored above all 
other Ruk girls, in having such a 
home. They seem very glad to be- 
gin school again, too. 

Day before yesterday there came a 
large delegation of men, women and 
children from the neighboring dis- 
trict of Leiana to see the house. 
Some of them were friends of some 
of the girls, and nearly all brought 
some article of food for them—fish, 
bread-fruit, cocoanut, ete. I think 
there were upwards of sixty of them. 
I, with some of the older girls, took 
the women and children. a number at 
a time, all about everywhere, up- 
stairs and down, stopping to explain, 
and to give them a chance to look 
and ask questions, while Miss Kinney 
piloted the men around down below. 
We did not think it wise to take them 
upstairs. Miss Kinney also had the 
organ out on the veranda and played, 
and the girls sang several hymns. It 
all reminded me of the old days when 
we were first here, and so many peo- 
ple used to come and ask to see the 
house. The going up and down 
stairs is always such a wonder to them, 
as their own huts are so low. 

Mr. Snelling has just had the sat- 
isfaction of sending out a new couple 
as workers. Milo, with Martha, his 
wife, have gone to Japotas, a rather 
famous place for fighting among these 
islands. It is perhaps eight miles 
awayfromAnapano. Also, two weeks 
ago, the Logan sailed for Mortlock, 
taking Alonzo and Lois to be station- 
ed at Etal, one of the islands of that 
group. We were much pleased with 
the spirit which Alonzo and Lois 
manifested in going. Some of their 
friends opposed it very much, and 
Alonzo's wife an invalid, and they 


could hardly have been urged to go, 


if she had felt opposed to it; but. she 


said, “Why should I not go? I am. 


sorry lam not stronger, and I may 
as well die there as here. If I knew 
I should die at sea on the way there, 
it would not trouble me.” 

There has been an unusual inter- 
est among outside people about here 
for some weeks. Some of the boys 
from the training school have. been 
going out to two outlying districts, 
holding meetings among the people 
with good results. The Sabbath con- 
gregations and Sunday-school have 
increased, and quite a number have 
expressed a desire to become Chris- 
tians. We thank God and pray that 
this may be but the beginning of a 
great abiding work here. 

We are beginning to think about 
the coming of the Star, though I shall 
not really look much for a month yet, 
as she was so late in leaving us. How 
long it seems since hearing anything 
of the outside world! There has 
been a trading schooner in the lagoon 
this week from Ponape. Everything 
is reported quiet there, and no news 
from anywhere else. 

October 29th.—The Logan was 
away four weeks on the trip to Mort- 
lock. We felt anxious about her be- 
fore she returned, fearing some acci- 
dent had befallen her, but the delay 
was only caused by calms and cur- 
rents; something of the old experi- 
ence which we used to have on the 
Star before we had steam. Mr. Worth 
brought with him several scholars 
for the training school and eight for 
our school, of which we are glad. 

When the new ones come in, and 
we see how ignorant and uncouth 
they are, we realize that our girls 
have made progress. It is pleasant 
to see the spirit which they always 
manifest towards the new ones. They 
seem to have a desire to make them 
feel at home, and to help them un- 
derstand the new ways. We arenow 
looking daily for the Star. It makes 
the days and weeks seem a great deal 
longer, but it does seem as though 
we wouldn't have to wait so’ very 


much longer. It is almost six months 
since she left us for Honolalu, and 
my latest letters from children and 
friends seem very, very old... .Mr.: 


Worth is out of everything in the 
way of supplies,and the Snellings 
are quite short in some things. We 
are fairly well off, except for flour. 
One tin of ours spoiled, so we are 
living quite economically in that line. 
We have had an unusually long 
bread-fruit season, but bread-fruit is 
all gone now. 

Miss Kinney took a trip up on the 
mountain with the girls one day not 
long ago. Itis quite a hard climb, 
and I felt rather afraid of it for her. 
The view after one is up there is well 
worth the climb. It made a break in 
the monotony of the life here. It 
gets very tedious sometimes. 

December 15th—We had quite a 
long time of looking for the Star, and 
when it did come it was not her at 
all, but the Hquator. She reached us 
November 21st. The first news which 
came to us after she had entered the 
lagoon was through the Japanese 
trader, who understands very little 
English, and spoke less of it. It 
was about like this: “One ship, she 
come bring things from missionary. 
Morning Star all broke.” Naturally, 
we were quite excited at the wreck of 


the. Star, and waited with no little 


restlessness while Mr. Snelling went 
off on board. He soon returned, 
bringing a correct report of the mat- 
ter; but we had to wait another long 
two hours for our letters; and noone 
had come to help us. 

Well, I have lived through much 
disappointment before, but I do not 
think the friends at home understand 
the bitterness of it, or what it means 
to the work. You are wonderfully 
good to us in many, many ways. We 
do appreciate it. We love andthank 
you for it, but you do fail us dread- 
fully in some of the hard and trying 
places. 
are interested in this work, expect it 
to be vigorously carried on, and ag- 
gressively, with the force (or rather 
want of force) now in the field, they 
have signally failed to understand 
the'situation, We read in our news- 
papers, a year old and more, some of 
them, of the growing interest and 
zeal and enthusiasm and earnestness 
in missionary work. Dear friends, is 
it too much to ask that we, away out 
here on the edge, should have some 
more substantial evidence of this 
terest than the thrills which come 
Over us as we’ read of conventions, 
and rallies, and volunteer move- 
ments. We want workers, live men 
and women, filled with zeal and wis- 
dom, and with the Holy Spirit. We'll 
not say anything about ourselves. 
We will 10t plead our loneliness, or 
our rustifiess (you see we live so 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay,y 27, 1899. 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


THE COUNCIL. 

The Council, which convened July 
6th to recognize Bethlehem church 
and celebrate the birth of the new 
child with appropriate services, 
brought an abundance of good things 
with them and went away leaving us 
richer for their coming. Among the 
the good things they left with us is 
the following: 


RESOLUTION. | 


“The Council, convened to assist 
in the organization of Bethlehem 
church, convinced of the success of 
the church and the urgency of the 
field, appointed a committee to report 
resolutions. The committee submits 
the following: 

Resolved, That we, as a council, 
most heartily commend the work un- 
dertaken by the Bethlehem church. 
We appreciate the imperative need 
for the largest efficiency of the work 
that a permanent house of worship 
be erected; with coffee and reading 
rooms, and a suitable lot of land be 
purchased for the same; and recom- 
mend that a committee of the churches, 
consisting of Rev. J. T. Ford, H. W. 
Mills, C. G. Baldwin, W. A. Kennedy, 
and Rev. D. D. Hill, be appointed to 
confer with the trustees of the church, 
and receive and disburse funds which 
may be contributed for this _pur- 


pose.” 
In order that this matter may be 
brought intelligently before the 


churches, we desire to speak of the 
field, the proposed work, and the 
needs of Bethlehem. 


THE FIELD. 


The field properly belonging to 
Bethlehem church embraces that part 
of the city lying along the Los An- 
geles river, between Turner street on 
the south, Macy street on the north, 
Alameda street on the west, and Boyle 
Heights on the east, and has a popu- 
Jation of over three thousand. Beth- 
lehem is the only Protestant church 


of any name within the above limits, 


and fully two-thirds of the people 
are Protestants and speak the Eng- 
lish language. Workingmen find it 
convenient to live in this part of the 
city because it is near the business 
center, rents are cheap, and various 
manufactories in the community fur- 
nish employment to a large number 
-of men. The district is composed of 
various neighborhoods, some of which 
are as orderly and quiet as any in the 
city, and there are many pure homes; 
but the area includes, also, that 
*‘abomination of desolation,” the Ala- 
meda-street slum, besides saloons, 
wineries, and one great brewery. 

The following statistics, obtained 
by actual count, will show the extent 
of these evils: There are within the 
above limits seventeen saloons, of 
which eight are “corner saloons,” 
forty-six “cribs” or rooms opening on 
the sidewalk, in which women live 
for immoral purposes, fourteen parlor 
houses of ill-fame, four bakeries, seven 
groceries, not in saloons, and three 
meat markets. All the “cribs,” eleven 
of the houses of ill-fame, and eleven 
of the saloons are on Alameda street. 
Alameda street is thus seen to be the 
heart of the cancer which sends its 
infectious roots to adjacent parts. 

It will be readily seen that the 
temptations to men and boys are on 
every side, and as seductive as they 
can be. The direct road up town is 
through this slum and past the sa- 
loons, some of which are made 
attractive and alluring by in- 
struments of music. The people 
find it very difficult to go up 
town to church, because nearly all 
the churches are beyond the business 
center from us, and to take the street 
car is, to say the least, expensive; 
and, while some have a desire to go, 
asafact veryfew do go. It is easiest 
‘to lapse into the habit of staying at 
home. 

Undoubtedly, this neighborhood 
has been neglected, while we have 
given too exclusive attention to more 
favered communities, and, as a result, 
the people have become alienated 
from the churches, and the greatest 
indifference to religion, as well as 
outspoken infidelity and atheism, pre- 
vails. It is evident that in order to 
save these people in any large num- 
bers, there must be a church in the 
neighborhogd, and the methods of 
work must be adapted to the condi- 
tion and needs of the field. No 
amount of preaching or expostulation 
ean turn them to Christ. The moral 
aud spiritual influences must be 
stronger than the influences of the 
world. The church must travail in 
self-sacrifice and labor before souls 
are born here. Money, benevolent 
societies, and charity associations can- 
net save such a community, however 
zmmuch they may relieve distress. Life 
zunuast touch life, sympathy must awak- 
en sympathy, and self-sacrificing love 
ereate confidence. The people must 


see Christ in us and be won to him 


‘through us. These are simple and 
trite enough statements, but they 
nuean that we give ourselves, for 
«hrist’s sake, for the salvation of such 
x neglected neighborhood and be not 
satisied with giving -money to sup- 
jport a mission among them. Money 
as meeded, and all honor to men of 
wealth who pity the poor and give, 
as Ged has prospered them, for their 
moral and spiritual welfare. But if 
we “first give our own selves” to this 
work of saving lost men, the money 
will be forthcoming, and the reproach 
ef indifference and neglect will be 


taken from the churches. Great 
churches and great preaching are a 
mockery while a wretched community 
lies, like Lazarus, at our gates, covered 


with sores, while we give only the. few 


crumbs that fall from our loaded ta- 
bles to satisfy their hunger, and leave 
it to the dogs of indifference, infidel- 
ity, and atheism, to lick the sores 
they can never heal. 


THE WORK. 


Il. The proposed work. What 
shall be done? Any successful work 
must make a threefold provision for 
the community. 

1. A church home for all who love 
the Lord Jesus. No work can be suc- 
cessful that neglects to provide this. 
The restraints, the sympathy, the se- 
curity and opportunity for instruc- 
tion, growth and Christian work, 


‘which only the Church can furnish, are 


essential to any permanently success- 
ful work. Membership in up-town 
churches scatters them (one goes 
hither and another thither), so that 
mutual watchfulness, helpfulness, and 
restraint are destroyed, or at least 
not fostered. The close contact, the 
familiar intercourse, the home feel- 
ing; the individual responsibility, and 
restraints of church ties which a 
church in one’s own neighborhood 
gives, cannot be secured, save by a 
church home in connection with the 


work. To attempt to save men with- | 


out God's appointed Church is, in 
our methods, to “ forsake the fountain 
of living waters” and hew out “ brok- 
en cisterns which can hold no water.” 
The great need of all work of this 
kind is a church of warm-hearted, 
earnest, sympathetic, consecrated and 
capable men and women, to be the 
nucleus of growth and the center of 
moral and spiritual power. 
ly, a church home is the first need. 

2. The work must provide suitable 
means for conveying the gospel message 
to men. That the gospel is the only 
panacea is evident to all Christians; 
and that human hearts to feed it, and 
tongues and lips to speak and sing it, 


are hardly less essential than the gos- | 


pel itself is also evident; but how we 
shall present the gospel in any specif- 
ic case is not so evident. If you do 
not think so, try to speak to a man 
about his soul and observe how per- 
plexed you are about what you shall 
say. You know he needs the gospel, 


and you are perfectly clear that Jesus | 


can save him, but how shall you pre- | , 
them are interested in the project; 


‘but they will doubtless be able to 


sent these to him so as to meet his 
individual needs and secure accept- 


impression to the people that we 
want them, not theirs. — 
THE NEEDS. 

Ill What the work needs now. 

In order to inaugurate and carry 
on this work we need two things: 
First, consecrated families to help in 
the work. Such work furnishes an 
opportunity for inquiring disciples to 
show their love to Jesus by obeying 
his commandment, “Feed my sheep”; 
to confess that they are strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth, and “de- 
sire a better country that is, a heaven- 
ly,” so that God will not be “asham- 
ed to be called their God”; and to 
manifest the spirit of the Lord Jesus 
who, “though he was rich, yet for 
your sakes he became poor that ye, 
through his poverty, might be rich.” 


That God has such people, and 
that they will be willing to respond 
to the call at the proper time, I be- 
lieve; and when this response be- 
comes general, glad, and joyous, the 
problem of reaching the masses in 
large numbers in destitute neighbor- 
hoods will be solved. Condescend- 
ing work from a distance must give 
place to self-sacrificing love and glad 
willingness to give up home and 
beautiful surroundings, and become 
an integral part of the communities 
for which we labor. And all this for 
him who said, “I go to prepare a 
place for you.” 

I cannot bere speak more definite- 
ly and in detail of this important 
matter, but must pass to notice our 
most immediate need; namely, a suit- 
able building for the work. It will 
be seen from the above that we pro- 
pose, in a limited sense, to provide an 


Evident- | 


‘institutional church”; and this is 
what the Council recommended. | 


The building should provide a 
church home, with assembly and 
prayer-rooms, a coffee-house, reading- 
room, and boys’ room, embodying the 
plans suggested above, and providing 
suitable arrangements for doing the 
work. It will be centrally located, 
on a frequented street, with rooms 
opening on the sidewalk, and con- 
spicuous without being offensively 
assuming. Lots are already in mind, 
and the prices ascertained, and a low 
estimate places the cost of lot and 
building at $4,500. The Church 
Building Society promises at least 


$500, which leaves $4,000 to raise.. 


|The community is composed of work- 
ing people, and only a very few of 


ance for them? This is the problem provide for furnishing the building. 
that presents itself to the Church. | Our call, therefore, is for $4,000 from 


We are not seeking a new gospel; we 
know that our Jesus can save men, 
but how shall we preach the gospel 
and present Jesus to men so as to se- 
cure acceptance for them ? 

Questions of adaptation do not im- 
ply lack of confidence in the Gospel 
itself any more than Paul’s saying, 
“T am made all things to all men that 
I might by all means save some,” im- 
plied that he had lost faith in the 
power of his message. The supreme 
aim is to reach the people with the 
Gospel, and we shall prove recreant 
to our trust if we do not use all 
means within our reach to secure this 
end. If one fails, try another, and 
so continue using new and fresh 
means as new light is given by the 
Holy Spirit. We believe that in such 
communities as this the door of the 
church should be open every night of 
the week; that concerts, chorus choirs, 
lectures, magic lantern entertain- 
ments, literary societies, boys’ bri- 
gades, and such things, should be used 
to interest and instruct the people in 
the great truths of the Gospel. ‘These 
are only examples, but we need equip- 
ment for this line of work if we are 
to reach the people. 

3. The work must provide counter 
attractions to saloon and street tempta- 
tions. There is a great deal of the 
native American in every boy. He 
loves to roam about and seek an ad- 
venture. Some place must be pro- 
vided for the boys. And men, too, 
need some place to go where they can 
sit down and talk freely without being 
exposed to temptations. As it is, the 
saloon is almost the only place open 
for such things. To provide this, we 
need a coffee house—plain, simple, 
clean, attractive—where men can ob- 
tain a cup of good coffee, tea, or milk, 
and a slice of white bread and sweet 
butter, for less than it will cost to 
take a glass of beer, at a table around 
which they may sit and talk over 
their own affairs without any re- 
straint save that of decency and good 
behavior. The room would furnish a 
place, the refreshments would relieve 
the appetite for drink, and the meet- 
ing in the adjoining room would be 
open to all; and while no constraint 
to attend the meeting would be used, 
the impression that the one thing 
needful for safety and happiness is 
salvation through Jesus Christ would 
be conveyed in every possible way. 

In addition to this a room with in- 
teresting reading matter, games, such 
as checkers, chess, parchesi, authors, 
etc., should be open every night for 
boys where they could spend their 
evenings pleasantly, and in connec- 
tion with which, lectures, along the 
line of college extension work, con- 
certs and such like, could be used to 
educate, refine, elevate and save 
them. 

The general atmosphere of such a 
place can be made such as uncon- 
sciously to educate boys and lead 
them to Christ. Everything should 


be done in such a way as to give the 


'large-hearted men of wealth, who re- 
' side outside. 


When we consider the 
large population, the needs and des- 
'titution of the community, and the 
possibilities of good in the proposed 
work, the amount does not seem 
large. We know that the times are 
hard, but we believe that God always 
has the means to do his work, and 


‘only needs to be entreated in order 


“to do for us exceeding abundantly”; 
and our reliance is on men whose 


‘hearts the Lord has touched, and 


whom the Holy Spirit will lead to see 
in this plea a call from the Master 
himself. 
With the Christian, when the Mas- 
ter speaks, there is always a glad re- 
sponse. Letters with reference to 
this work may be sent to any mem- 
ber of the Committee whose names 
are here given: Rev. Jas. T. Ford, 
East Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. D. D. 
Hill, Pasadena, Cal.; Pres. C. G. 
Baldwin, Claremont, Cal.; H. W. Mills, 
Esq., Los Angeles, Cal.; W. A. Ken- 

nedy, Esq., East Los Angeles, Cal. 

F. M. Price, 
Los Angeles. 


— 


BETHLEHEM CHURCH. 


BY REV. ROBERT G. HUTCHINS, D.D. 


Bethlehem chapel, in the eighth 
ward of Los Angeles, is in the midst 
of the most needy and discouraging 
field inthe city. A tall huge brewery 
casts a great gloomy shadow over the 
neighborhood. Numerous saloons 
keep a multitude of homes poor, and 
sad, and wretched. Alameda street 
is a filthy fringe on the border of the 
parish—a parish of 3,000 souls. 

Here Rev. and Mrs. F. M. Price 
have been laboring during the past 
year. Until the call for a council on 
Wednesday afternoon, the 6th inst., 
for considering the expediency of or- 
ganizing a church, few of us realized 
with what success God had crowned 
their wise persistency and the utter 
devotion of these beloved friends. 

Twenty-seven reliable candidates 
for membership had been gathered, 
all save two being adults, and all 
“hand-picked souls.” How they at- 
test and vindicate the personal vig- 
ilance, the patient prayer, the affec- 
tionate urgency of the pastor! If 
the angels rejoice over one sinner 
that repenteth, what scenes of heav- 
enly jubilee over these redeemed ones! 

The reliant faith and exuberant 
hope of the pastor were communicat- 
ed to every member of the council. 
The organization was foreordained, 
and it had to come to pass. With 
perfect unanimity a resolution was 
adopted, heartily endorsing the work, 
and recommending measures for se- 
curing a lot, and for the erection of'a 
suitable house of worship, with coffee- 
room, reading-room, etc., but no 
Rainsford temperance saloon for sale 
of wine or beer. After the pastors 
and delegates had refreshed them- 
selves with supper in the neat and 
hospitable homes of the Bethlehem- 


ites, a number of brief and encourag- 
ing addresses supplanted the tradi- 
tional sermon. 

Under all the circumstances, it was 
a peculiarly solemn and impressive 
scene when Brother Price received 
from the members of this new church 
their assent to the Articles of Faith 
and Covenant, and, taking the hand 


of each, gave to every one a word of 


encouragement and one of the “ex- 
ceeding great and precious promises.” 
The pastor has carefully canvassed 
his field, and has gauged its needs 
and possibilities. He has implicit 
confidence in the “Lo, I am with you 
always.” He is in love with and ex- 
ults in his work. He declares that 
he would not exchange his Bethlehem 
pulpit for any other in the State; and 
no one doubts that he speaks the 
simple truth. All of us who know 
the facts are of one mind concerning 
the pressing demand for the new 
building. If so much can be accom- 
plished with such pitiably meager 
facilities, what may we not expect 
when Bethlehem is adequately equip- 
ped ? 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON. FOR AUG. 7. 
ACTS IV: 19-31. 


The Apostle’s Confidence in God. 
BY REV. W. N. MESERVE. 


I. (Vs. 19-22.) Conclusion of the 
councu and liberation of the apostles. 

1. The last words of Peter’s ad- 
dress are noble and unanswerable. 
The question raised, whether to obey 
God or man, is hardly debatable. If 
commissioned of God, and such com- 
mission be verified by miracle, the 
question of authority is settled; hence, 
they said, “We cannot but speak the 
things we saw and heard.” They 
were found doing what the court 
would have done under like cireum- 
stances. Then, being “further threat- 
ened,” the defendants were dismissed, 
their judges not being actuated by a 
sense of justice by any means, but 
because of the people. 

2. “In the multitude of counsellors 
there is safety.” The people consti- 
tuted the ultimate and real council, 
and, being untrammeled, were able 
to judge righteous judgment. They 
counted the miracle genuine, and 
glorified God accordingly, and stood 
by the men through whom the work 
was done. It seems strange that 
these leaders of the people should 
have laid hands on men whose words 
and work were good and whose lives 
were pure and simple. But so it is 
ever. Good, by very virtue of its 
goodness, rebukes evil, and the latter, 
taken to account, justifies itself by 
persecution and violence. 

3. The age of the man being re- 
ferred to (V. 22), some significance 
in that fact may be looked for. The 
miracle was counted all the more ex- 
traordinary, because the man was 
“more than forty years old.” He was 
“wooded up,” and therefore compara- 
tively unsusceptible to influence. In 
spiritual things this rule holds equal- 
ly good. At that age, opinions be- 
come incorporated in the fiber if pre- 
viously held tenaciously, and root in- 
to the very centers of being. “Catch 
a Scotchman young in order to con- 
vert him,” is equally true of any man. 
A foolish notion will root itself deep- 
ly if welcomed and nursed, and pre- 
sently at forty is found in possession 
with intention to stay. 


II. (Vs. 23-30.) A prayer of thanks- 


uring. 

1. Preliminary to the prayer, they 
come “to their own company,” and 
made report. It was a genuine pray- 
er-meeting; reports are in order at 
such a time. Peter and John had 
something to say, and the meeting of 
the brethren was pre-eminently the 
time and place for it. Nothing is 
more conducive to the life and inter- 
est of a prayer-meeting than the re- 
ports of the brethren who have ex- 
periences to relate. A Christian life, 
without experiences, some of them 
thrilling, must be colorless, indeed. 
They who scheme for the Kingdom, 
and put forth corresponding effort, 
will never watch the clock for the 
time of dismissal. How the brethren 
must have thrilled under the recital, 
as Peter and John poured forth the 
story ! 

2. They lifted up their voice to 
God with one accord. All the more 
with one accord because they had 
something powerfully to move them. 
All Christians should seek for experi- 
ences worthy of recital. Assuming 
this to be a model prayer, it teaches 
us how to pray, for “we know not 
how to pray as we ought.” 

(a) (V. 24.) Asecriptions of power 
and praise to God. The pendulum 
forever swings back and forth across 
the line of “sweet reasonableness.” 
Some, in praying, have a long list of 
fine phrases, descriptive of the divine 
perfections, and never tire of sound- 
ing them. Some affect the other ex- 
treme, and their prayers are painfully 
barren of praises to God. The pray- 
er, under contemplation, if a model, 
voices the praises of the Lord most 
heartily, though briefly. 

(6) (Vs. 25, 26.) Quotations from 
sacred history, illustrative of divine 
dealing. Here is the introduction of 
materia] which, to some, seems pain- 
ful. Itis called ‘instructing God.” 
If all objections were heeded, no 
mouth would be opened-.in prayer. 
“Come, let us reason together.” 

(ec) (Vs. 27, 28.) Rehearsal of ‘the 
passion of Jesus. Not that God is 


likely to forget it, nor the petitioner | Dt Tres, 
even, but it is the countersign with! ©22lyr 


which the pleader may sdvance with|QAKLAND SEMINARY 
all boldness to the very throne, for FOR YOUNG LADI 
there stands the Advocate who makes Organized November, 1858; _ 
reopened Jannu- 
the plea effectual. . ary 6, 1890. Its departments are: Kj 
nder. 

(d) (Vs. 29, 30.) Petitions for bold- garten, Primary, Intermediate, College, Pre. 
ness and power. This'may be called | paratory andGraduate. Fall term commences 
the enacting clause of the prayer— | the last Monday in July. Students prepare, 
short, but it need not be long} it is | for the State University and other Colleges. 
direct and pointed. “Lord, lookupon | Special courses of study can be pursueg 
their threatenings and grant”—light- given to when 

: necessary for their advancemen or ful] 
an outstretched hand to particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. 1. 
_ The philosophy of prayer is foun Clay, 
in Rev. v: 8, where it is said that the — — a 
prayers of the saints are “incense.”| ZA Jar 
There need be no question as to un- YOUNG LADIES’ Ss 
mistakable answers to prayer, nor 
fine-spun theories as to reflex in- 
fluence. It is enough that prayer is 
incense. Perfume is the incense of- : 
fering of praise to God from the 
floral kingdom; prayer is the per- 
fume of the soul, an out-breathing 
incense, the rightful and acceptable 
oblation tothe Father. Prayer, then, 
is genuine, is wholly reasonable. It 
has a specific value at the Throne; it 
is grateful to the King; it is a contri- 
bution to the divine glory; is wanted 
and demanded. “Men ought always 
to pray and not to faint.” “Pray 
without ceasing.” The divine glory 
thrives on the incense of prayer. 

IIL. (V. 31.) The divine recognition 
by three manifestations. 

1. “The place was shaken.” That 
will never do, say the “decently-and- 
in-order” people. “We dont want a 
God that thunders,” or appears in 
earthquakes. But if thunder be the 
voice of Jehovah, then no A#olus ever 
discoursed music half so sweet. If 
the earthquake be the heaving of his 
sigh, it has no terrors for those who 
are only too glad to experience even 
that. There was no dismay in the 
assembly referred to in the lesson. 
“Even so come, Lord Jesus.” 

2. “They were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost.” Genuine religious ec- 
stacy is a boon to be coveted. Its 
counterfeit is a foe to be hated and 
dreaded. To be filled with the Holy 
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Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num. 
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choicest; music a spetialty. Next term be. 
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IRVING INSTITUTE 


Spirit is not being “possessed.” The 

difference between the two is an- _ 
tipodal. So to be filled implies no ' 
loss nor compromise of selfhood. To| A Select School for Young Ladies. 


be possessed is to be dethroned in| Next Session Begins Aug. 1st. 1892 


measure and supplanted by a usurper. 

‘3. “They spake the Word of God 
a boldness.” To say “Thou art 
the man” to adulterous Davids re- : 
quires = : To single out sins and Hopkins Academy 
sinners, an enonnce both, is good 
Gospel work. It may mean “bonds OAKLAND, CAL. 
and imprisonment,” or their many 8S = SS 
equivalents, but it is the “Father's 
business.” No lynx-eyed detective is 
needed to see opportunities in high 
and low places for faithtul wielding 
of the sharp two-edged sword of ad- 
monition and reproof. 

20 Alpine street, S. F. 


Dr. H. A. Bourland, writing in the 
Christian Observer of San Antonio, 
Texas, treats of an apostolic precedent 
‘of which much has been made 
in the following wise words: 
“T know that St. Paul made tents 
while at Corinth, and made his boast 
that his own hand had ministered to 
his own necessities. But at the same 
time he acknowledged he was receiv- 
ing missionary money from Philippi 
and Thessalonica, and in withholding 
his claim upon the Corinthians for 
support he declared he had done 
them aninjury. Besides, he laid down 
the great principle for which I con- 
tend, in that he declared that those 
who serve at the altar should live 
of the altar, and if he ministered to 
them in spiritual things, it was but 
right he should receive from them car- 
nal things. Now, I ho/d noman has a 
right to practice law or medicine,follow 
agriculture or merchandise, hold po- 
litical office, or teach school, as his 
chosen employment, and receive or- 
dination to the highest functions of 
the Christian ministry, unless as in 
case of the apostles and our mission- 
aries, it becomes a temporary exped- 

A foreign newspaper gossip says: Bog 
“Tt may be doubted if Mr. Gladstone | changed. 
will accept a peerage until the Irish | oF “rewlars or information apply to 
problem is disposed of, but it is said Mrs. C. T. Mills, 
that he is anxious to revive in his MILLS OOLLEGE P. O., 
family the extinct title of Earl of Liv- ALAMEDA 00.. “4! 


erpool, which ceased to exist in 1851, THE PACIFIC 


upon the death of the third earl. . ‘ 
Theological Seminary 


The earldom was created in 1796, and 
became united with the baronetcy of 
the Jenkinson family, which passed 
ae REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
to a collateral branch at the time of REV. W. W. LOVEJOY’ D.D.. 
REV. ©. 8. NASH, M.A. 


the last earl’s death.” 
Letters and communications may be se! 


You have seen a ship out in the | to any member of the faculty. 
The usual facilities are granted with but 


bay, swinging with the tide, and small charge. 


Sixteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROGH, A.M., 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


If you want a thorough, first-class school, 
and a cheerful, pleasant safe home for your 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It is 
gaining rapidly in strength and efficiency. 

Send ‘m catalogue to 

Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPA! 


HOITT’S 


Oak Grove School 


Boy ss, 
Millbrae, San Mateo County, Cala. 


In Charge of Ex-State Supt. of Public 
Instruction Ira G. Hoitt and Wife. 


ESSENTIALLY A HOME SCHOOL. 


Prepares Boys for any Uuniversity, Col- 
lege or Techni-al School, or for active busi- 
ness life. Number of pupils limited. A 
full, first-class corps of teachers. For fur- 
ther information or catalogue, address 

[RA @. HOITT, A. M.., 
Millbrae. Cal. 


j 
MILLS COLLEGE 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGiN 
Aug. 3, 1892. 


seeming as if it-would follow it; and| The year begins September Ist. —_ 
yet it cannot, for down beneath the ae 

water it is anchored; so, many a soul IELD SEMINARY 
heaven, but cannot as- 

cen ither, because it is anchored 

to some secret sin. 1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


PERALTA HALL. 


BERKELEY, CAL 


In important respects the most elegant! 
equipped School for Girls in America, Term 
begins August 9. Send for circular, 


Dr. Homer B. Sprague, President. 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring 4 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art. 

Particular attention given to health, general 
culture and social training. 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 


+22 8m or circulars address 
Kindergarten Training : Class. 


Take a COURSE IN THE 
Sprague Corresp’ce 
oF LAW. 

(Incorporated.) 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 
iculars 


*ec’y 
1OCK, . 
mien. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Ten months’ course. Pupils of marked abil- 

: ity may partly pay expenses by assisting in free 

kindergartens. For particulars address 
MISS GRACE E. BARNARD, 


5. Jr. 
722 Wuitney 


1467 Castro St., - OAKLAND, CAL. 
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smooth as usual, I s’pose?” 


WEDNESDAY, Jury 27, 1892. 


THe Paotrio: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Dome Cirele. 


The Land of Used-to-be. 


ond the purple, hazy trees. 
Of summer’s utmost boundaries, 
Beyond the sands, beyond the seas, 
Beyond the range of eyes like these, 
And only in the reach of the 
Enraptured gaze of memory, 
There lies a land long lost to me— 
The land of Used-to-be. 


A land enchanted, such as swung 

In golden seas when sirens clung 

Along their dripping brinks, and sung 
To Jason in that mystic tongue 
That dazed men with its melody. 
Oh, such a land, with such a sea 
Kissing its shores eternally, 
Is the fair Used-to-be. 


A land where music ever girds } 
The air with belts of singing birds, / 
And sowsall sounds with such sweet words 
That even 1n the lowing herds 
A meaning lives so sweet to me. / 
Lost laughter ripples limpidly . 
From lips brimmed o’er with al) the glee 
Of rare old Used-to-be. / 


O land of love and dreamy thosghts, 
And shining fields and shady spots, 
Of coolest, greenest, grassy plots 
Embossed with wild forget-me-nots, 
And all the blooms that ¢unningly 


Lift up their faces unto ps 
Out of the past—I kiss in thee, 


The lips of Used-to-be 
I love ye all, and with wet eyes 
Turned glimmeringly on the skies; 
My blessings like yout perfumes rise, 
Till o’er my soul a silence lies 
Sweeter than any song to me, 
Sweeter than any melody 
Or its sweet echo—yea, all three— 
My dreams of Used-to-be. 
—jJames Whitcomb Riley. 


THE DEACON’S CONVERSION. 


BY MRS. EMMA W. DEMERITT. 


Mrs. Gilchrist was arranging the 
cups and saucers in a prim row on 
the shelves of the corner cupboard, 
when her attention was arrested by 
the rumbling of wheels. “I declare 
for it, Mirandy!” she exclaimed, turn- 
ing to a woman who was knitting by 
the fast-fading light, “I do believe 
the deacon has come after all!” and 
followed by her sister, she started for 
the front door, which she reached in 
time to receive the hearty greeting 
of a tall spare man who entered, with 
a capacious carpet-bag in hand. | 
He dropped the bag on the floor, 
and seizing the hand which each 
woman held out in turn, worked it 
up and down with a series of vigor- 
ous jerks as if he were pumping out 
the answers to his hurried questions. 

“Been pretty well, haint ye? The 
care of the farm hain’t been too much 
for ye, has it, mother? Found the 
new man handy about the house and 
with the chores, didn’t ye? I hope ye 
hain’t had any o’ them dyspepsy 
spells since ve been away, Mirandy ? 
How’s all the good folks around here? 
Things at the church’s been goin’ on 
Here 
the deacon paused for breath, and 
hung his hat on a wooden peg in the 
hall. “I declare!” he said, as he 
walked back to the kitchen, “it seems 
as if I’d been gone a year instead of 
a month.” 

“It's too bad we didn’t know you 
was a-comin’,so we could have met 
you at the corners,’ returned Mrs. 
Gilchrist regretfully. 

“It didn’t make the leastest mite of 
difference,” answered the deacon. “I 
happened to be in time to catch the 
Hoytboro stage and got the driver to 
drop me here. The fact is, mother, 
I’ve had a wonder-ful trip. Yes! I 
well may say, a wonder-ful trip in 
more respects ‘n one.” 

“What kept ye, father?” 

The deacon stood looking out of 
the window as if he were in a brown 
study. Then he turned and faced 
the two women. “I s’pose you'll be 
surprised,” he said meekly, “but I’ve 
been to Saratogy ! ” 

“To Saratogy?” echoed both wom- 
en in a breath. | 

“Yes,” replied the deacon, getting 
excited. “I’ve been to Saratogy, and, 
what's more, I’ve got converted.” 

“Converted?” gasped Mrs. Gil- 
christ, with her eyes opened to the 
widest extent, while Miss Mirandy 
dropped her ball of varn on the floor 
with a sharp “Of all things on airth! ” 

“Yes, converted,” returned the dea- 
con. “There’s lots of folks thinks 
they're converted when they ain’t, an’ 
I've been one of em. The only con- 
version that’s worth that,” and he 
snapped his fingers, “is one that 
reaches clear down to a man’s pock- 
et, an’ converts it from a miser’s pri- 
vate savings bank into the Lord’s 
treasury.” 

The amazement pictured on the 
faces of the two women was too much 
for the good man, and he opened the 
kitchen door, pausing for a moment 
on the threshcld to say: “Now, if 
youll get me a bite of something to 
eat, I'll run down to the barn an’ look 
after the critters, an’ then I'll come 
back an’ tell you all about it.” 

Miss Miranda closed the door and 
peeped out of the window to make 
sure that the deacon was not within 
hearing. Then she addressed her 
sister in a tragic whisper: “Did my 
ears fail me, Jemima Jane, or did I 
understand the deacon to say he’d 
been converted? Him! The pious- 
est man in all Hoytboro, that’s al- 
ways in his seat twice a day on Sun- 
day, and that’s never missed & prayer- 
meetin’, rain or shine, thaw or freeze, 
for more’n forty year!” 

; “I don’t know what to make of 
him, I’m sure,” moaned Mrs. Gil- 
christ. “And did you take notice, 
Mirandy, he said he’d been converted 
at Saratogy ? I thought that was the 


| something comin’ on! 


last place where a body would ‘spect 
to be converted. Why, I thought 
Saratogy was”—here she paused for 
a suitable word. ; a 

“The stronghold of Satan himself, 
returned Miss Miranda, sternly. “A 
horse-racin’, card-playin’, den of in- 
iquity? A regular meetin place for 
them that follows the world, the flesh, 
an’ the devil.” 

Mrs. Gilchrist looked up suddenly. 
“You don’t s’pose the waters has 
turned his brain, do you? They say 
they’re terrible strong!” 

“More likely he’s brain fever or 
If I was you, 
Jemima Jane, I'd put some o’ that 
boneset to steep at the back of the 
stove, an’ I'd give hima great bowl- 
ful when he went to bed. Itl break 
up almost anything, if you only take 
it in time. The idee of him a-sayin’ 
he’d been converted, an’ him a pillar 
in the church, and superintendent cf 
the Sabbath-school, besides. Why, 
he spoke ag if he was a rum-seller or 
a gambler, or any common sinner.” 
Still discussing in awe-stricken whis- 
pers the deacon’s erratic utterances, 
the two women began preparations 
for supper. When it was ready, Miss 
Miranda seized a huge dinner-bell in 
both hands and rang it vigorously. 

“T didn’t mean for you to take all 
this trouble,” said the deacon, as he 
seated himself at the table. “All I 
wanted was a cold bite from the pan- 
try.” 

“ot wan't no trouble at all,” return- 
ed Mrs. Gilchrist. “I thought wed 
both sit down and have a cup o’ tea 
with ye. Food relishes better when 


-you have company.” 


With the first words of the bless- 
ing, the deacon’s voice rang out like 
a clarion-note, clear and strong. 
Heretofore the good man had gone 
through this devotional exercise with 
head and eyes meeklv lowered, mum- 
bling the words and running them 
together in a perfunctory listless 
manner. “We adore an’ praise thee, 
O Lord God Almighty, Creator of the 
universe, for thy bountiful provisions 
for us worms’n’ sinners.” Here the 
deacon would pause, and then go on 
at an accelerated pace. “Bless this 
food to our use’n’ when thou art done 
with us here, O receive us into thy 
courts in glory above, amen!” 


But to-night there was an unwont- 
ed earnestness in his voice. “Our 
Father in heaven, all these years thou 
hast fed and clothed us. Help us to 
remember those thy servants, who, 
amid hardship and toil and danger, 
are preaching thy Gospel to the 
heathen, at home and afar off. May 
thy Spirit touch our hearts and un- 
clasp these grasping hands of ours. 
Freely we have received, O help us 
by thy grace to give as freely.” 


Mrs. Gilchrist sat dumb with: sur- 
prise at this omission of the usual 
formula, while Miss Miranda swallow- 
ed her tea with such nervous haste 
that she scalded her mouth to a blis- 
ter. After a long and awkward 
pause, Mrs. Gilchrist recovered her 
self-possession sufficiently to ask: 

“Did ye have good luck with the 
horses, father?” 

“T should rather say I did,” return- 
ed the deacon. “You see, when I 
got to X. some one sent me directly 
to Senator B. After he'd driven 
round awhile with me, he asked if I'd 
be willin’ to leave the horses in his 
stable for two or three days for 
trial, an’ if he found ’em to be all I 
represented, he’d give me a good 
price. Well, at the end of that time 
he sent for me, an’ said he was so 
well pleased with the horses, an’ they 
was so onusual well matched an’ so 
han’some, that he was a-goin’ to send 
‘em to Washington next winter for 
his wife's use, an’ he'd give me one 
thousand dollars for ‘em. Now Id 
calculated to ask about seven hun- 
dred and fifty and gradually work 
down to six hundred, which was 
cheap, as they was blooded stock, 
but I didn’t look for no such luck as 
that. An’ then to cap the climax, he 
asked if I knew where there was an- 
other pair of horses as good as 
those’n. And when I told him I had 
a pair of black colts in my barn that 
in the course of a few months would 
be fully ekal to these ’ere, he said, 
‘bring ‘em along an’ his brother-in- 
law would pay the same an’ glad to 
get ’em.’” 

Two thousand dollars! It seemed 
a colossal fortune to the two women. 
It was more than could be scraped 
together from the farm by means of 
years of the hardest drudgery and 
skimping and saving. 

“T took the check and got the mon- 
ey from the bank—a roll of fresh, 
erackly, green bills. have 


done your eyes good, mother, jes’ to 


have looked at ’em, but to tell the 
truth, it’s all gone.” 

“What!” 

“Gone; there ain't a red cent left.” 

“Gone!” ejaculated Mrs. Gilchrist 
with pitiful earnestness. “Oh, I hope 
ye hain’t been enticed into card play- 
in’ 

“Not much. Them ‘ere painted pic- 
ter keerds hain’t no sort o’ ’traction 
for me. I never could understand 
how folks with any sense could sit 
for hours a-starin’ at those picters of 
two-headed men an’ women as broad 
as they is long, a-stickin’ knives in 
their own heads, an’ all dressed in 
the most outlandish an’ uncomforta- 
blest kind of clothes.” 


“How slow you be, Jemima Jane!” 


exclaimed Miss Miranda, hoarsely. 


“Can't you see? he’s been robbed! 


Ye ought to have known better ’n to 
have carried such a grist of money 
around with ye. Its a mercy ye es- 
caped with a whole skin.” 

“Robbed ?” the deacon fairly shout- 
ed in his earnestness. “Instead o 
bein’ robbed, I’ve been the one that's 
done the robbin’.. I’ve been the 
worst kind of a robber, for I’ve been 
stealin’ from my own Father.” 


“Merciful goodness sakes alive!” 


gasped Miss Miranda, aghast. “Do 
shut the winder, Jemima Jane, or 
some one ‘Il be passin’ and hear the 
deacon holler. He’s out of his mind, 
sure as fate.” | 
- “Not out of my mind, but jes’ com- 
in’ to it,” returned the deacon; “and 
if you two women ‘ll jes’ keep calm, 
I'll clear up the hull matter. Ye see, 
comin’ home, I concluded to stop and 
see my old friend, Silas Ferris. An’ 
he was jes’ settin’ off for the Home 
Missionary meetin’ at Saratogy, an’ 
nothing ‘d do but I must go along. 
He wouldn’t take no for an answer. 
And I tell you, mother,” continued 
the deacon solemnly, “ ’twas the hand 
of the Lord himself that led me 
there. Well, I was so much interest 
ed that I stayed to see the hull 
thing through. It was _ nothin’ 
more’n less than a revelation—with 
the singing’, such singin’,” and the 
deacon held up both hands in admir- 
ation, “as I never hoped to hear this 
side of the heavenly choir; an’ the 
ringin’ prayers, an’ the secretaries’ 
reports, an’ the speeches. But best 
of all was the addresses by the mis- 
sionaries themselves, a-tellin’ how 
way off at the ends of the airth, 
among a passel o’ screechin’ Indians, 
all a-hankerin’ after scalps, an’ in the 
midst o' Mormons, an’ grizzly bears, 
an’ drouths, an’ floods, an’ whirlwinds, 
an’ rattlesnakes, an’ blizzards, an’ 
grasshoppers—they were a-tryin’ to 
preach the gospel to the swarms of 
furriners a-pourin’ in from the old 
countries. An’ the most of these 
people had never so much as nam- 
ed the name of Christ. An’ they 
brought it before y5u as plain as life, 
how they was a-denyin’ themselves 
all comforts, an’ a-livin’ with their 
wives an’ little ones in rough log 
huts, with the chinks plastered with 
mud, an’ the snow a-driftin’ in. And 
sometimes they have to travel forty 
miles a day in the mud to preach to 
swearin miners in a shanty, or to 
start a Sunday-school or—.” Here 
the deacon’s voice broke, and he 
brushed away a tear. 


“Or to hold a funeral service over 
some little child that God had taken 
to himself, and to try to let some of 
the light from heaven shine into the 
awful darkness of that little, open 
grave on the lonely mountain side. 
Jes’ to think, mother, if wed had to 
lay our little girl that was called 
away so many years ago to rest, with- 
out Christian burial!” 


The tears glistened likewise in the 
eyes of the two women, as they hitch- 
ed their chairs nearer to the deacon, 
and waited with breathless interest. 


“Well, all through those three 
days. somehow my hands would keep 
wanderin’ round to my inside pocket 
an’ keep fingerin’ those bills. And 
then, at the last, they called for an 
extra hundred thousand dollars for 
the comin’ year, and told how it rest- 
ed with us, to save this country for 
Christ, or to give it over to ungodli- 
ness and ruin.” The deacon rose 
from the chair and pointed to an old 
flint-lock Revolutionary musket, and 
a rusty sword, crossed on the wall. 
“Our country, for which my forefath- 
ers fit and bled and died, given over 
to sin!” he continued, pacing back 
and forward. “Not if I could lift a 
finger to help it! So says I to myself: 
“So far as I, Jonathan Jonas Gilchrist, 
am concerned, I’m a-goin’ to do what 
I can to save my country for Christ! 
And before I came away, I’d made 
arrangements to give every cent of 
that thousand dollars to Home Mis- 
sions—five hundred in the name of 
the church here, and five hundred in 
the name of the little girl who has 
been in heaven so many years. And 
I’ve made you and Mirandy life mem- 
bers. Why, mother,! what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

Mrs. Gilchrist, with her hands 
folded and the tears streaming down 
her cheeks, was rocking back and 
forth, murmuring: “Bless the Lord 
that I have lived to see this day! 
Bless the Lord, O my soul.” 


The deacon’s hands trembled like 
an aspen as he raised his wife’s bow- 
ed head and kissed the wrinkled 
patient face. I’ve thought it~ all 
over,” he said brokenly, “how all my 
life I have kept. back you two women 
whenever you wanted to give, an’ 
how l’ve doled out afew dollars to 
you so grudgingly when you've toil- 
ed for me all these years like two 
slaves without money an’ without 
price. And it’s been jest like a knife 
in my heart. I’ve been a-pilin’ up 
an’ a-pilin’ up, until I’m a rich man, 
as riches go here. An’ I’ve been jest 
like the man in Pilgrim’s Progress 
that was so busy rakin’ in the muck 
an’ dirt, that he failed to look up an’ 
see the crown suspended in the air 
jest over his head. I’ve been mean 
enough, an’ pin’, an’ hard with 
you, God knows”—added the deacon 
humbly, “but I trust him not to jedge 
me too harshly, because I sinned 
partly through ignorance. I didn’t 
know what was a-goin’on outside. I 
hadn't never had it brought home to 
me so before! You see it was like 
takin’ me up onto a high mounting, 


an’ a-showin’ me all over the airth. 
Before this, I've been a-sittin’ on my 
own doorstep, an’ the view wasn't 
particularly extended. In such a 
position, a man can’t see much furth- 
er’n his own nose. I was blind, but 
now I can see, praise the Lord! 
Once I was deaf, but he has unstop- 
ped my ears, so that I can hear his 
call. 


“So, when I went down to the barn 
to-night, and see them two black colts 
a-lookin’ handsomer’n ever, I jest made 
up my mind, and when I was a-feedn’ 
‘em, I says to one: ‘Your name is 
‘Home Missions,’ and if y«u live, an’ 
I get the five hundred for you, it goes 
to the home missionary cause.’ An’ I 
named the other ‘Foreign Field’; an’ 
says I: ‘If you live, an’ I get the 
five hundred, it goes to the heathen 
over the seas, for if charity begins at 
home it doesn’t en there, by a long 
shot!’ And bless you, mother, if the 
critter didn’t arch his glossy neck, 
and roll his bright eye towards me 
and whinny jes’ as if he understood 
and said: ‘That's right, deacon, ye 
couldn’t make a better use of me.’ 
Now, if we’re all alive next summer, 
we're all a-goin’ to the home mission- 
ary meetin’ at Saratogy. You two 
needn’t look as if ye’d drop out o’ 
your cheers. I'll give ye the money 
for a new black gownd, and ye've a 
whole year to furbish up in; ‘twill be 
your turn then. You and Miranda 
can give the money in your names.” 
The deacon looked at the clock. 
‘Never mind the tea things,” he said. 
“Hurry up'and pat on your bunnits 
and shawls. I’ve got old ‘Prince’ 
hitched outside, an’ prayer-meetin’ 
isn't more’s half out, an’ I want to do 
some talkin’ while it’s all fresh in my 
mind. I’ve got a lot o’ paper books 
called ‘Our Country,’ an’ a whole pile 
of Home Missionary tracts, as inter- 
esting as enny story book, an’ I want 
to pass em around. Ye see a man 


can’t, with enny sort of heart, point 
with one hand to the blessedness o’ 


givin’ when he’s holtin’ fast with the 
other to the strings of his money 
bags. But I can hold up my head, 
an’ pray an’ talk about the dooty of 
givin,’ now that I’ve earned the right, 
a right which I never mean to for- 
feit again as long as F live.—New 
York Observer. 


HONEST ADVICE FROM A BROKER. 


Talking yesterday with Inspector 
Williams of the police force, I bant- 
eringly asked him if he had ever 
made any big stakes in Wall street, 
referring thereby to the recent win- 
nings of Superintendent Byrnes. The 
inspector's reply was unique. Said he: 
“My only experience in Wall street 
was several years ago. I had accu- 
mulated quite a little sum of money, 
and, having heard of the fortunes 
made in the street, thought I would 
try my hand atit. There was a broker 
in the street who was well known to 
me, and I went down to his office to 
take his advice. I told him what 
I had come for, and he began to ask 
me a series of questions, to all of 
which I was obliged to answer in the 
affirmative. He inquired if I did not 
know that he had a fine house on 
Murray Hill; if I did not know that 
he had fast horses and lived high; if 
I did not know that he went abroad 
in summer, and to Florida for a trip 
in winter, and if I did not know that 
it took a great deal of money to do 
all these things. When he had con- 
cluded these inquiries, he added: 
“Now, where do you suppose I get 
all this money? Why, I get it from 


just such fools as you want to be. 


You get outof here with your money, 
and invest itin something solid. That 
is just what I did, and I have never 
regretted that I didn’t take a fiver in 
Wall street.” 


A straw will show which way the 
wind blows, and trifles reveal charac- 
ter even more than large things. In 
the great issues of life we are on our 
guard; not so in our small, uncon- 
scious acts. Look at the way a man 
puts his foot on the ground, at the 
way he chews his food, shakes hands, 
behaves when suddenly interrupted 
or surprised. In his advice to young 
men about the choice of a wife, Will- 
iam Cobbett tells the story of a young 
friend who, courting one of three sis- 
ters, happened to be on a visit to her 
when all three were present, and 
when one said to the other, “I won- 
der where our needle is.” This was 
enough. He withdrew as soon as 
was consistent with politeness, re- 
solved never to think more of a girl 
who possessed a needle only in part- 
nership, and who, it appeared, was 


‘not well informed as to the place 


where even that share was deposited. 
—Good Form. 


At the Commencement at Amherst 
three negroes were graduated, one of 
whom was class orator, football cap- 
tain, Hardy prize debater,.and lead- 
ing competitor for the Hyde prize in 
oratory. Still another of the three 
belonged to the first fifth of the class 
in scholarship, thus winning election 
to the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
Throughout the course all the three 
were treated as equals in the class- 
rooms and in all class matters, in- 
cluding the Senior Promenade, the 
social event of Commence:nent week, 
to which each member of the class, 
white and black, invited his young 
women friends. Yet civilization and 
refinement still live. 


To admonish is better than to re- 


Pond, 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 


‘Rooms, Congregat-onal House, Boston. 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY, 


CONGREGATIONAL CHUBCHES IN 
SAN FRANUISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Sunday services, 11 A:M. 
and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
mese school, 6 Pp. M.  Prayer- meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 P. m. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
P. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. .M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

‘BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A.M. and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 

OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by Rev. W° 
N. Meserve, pastor, at 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:15P.M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 
8 P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 


Seventh and Clement avenues. Rev. 
W. N. Meserve, Pastor, Sunday - school 
at 3 p. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 


day preaching at 7:30 P. M, 

PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. James H, 
Beardmore, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
3 P.M, 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S, Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretagy and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; Geo, H. Kellogg, Treasurer, 
112 Liberty street, San Francisco, Cal, 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M. Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs, M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal.. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. L. W. Eckley, Berkeley. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs, J. H. Harwood, Orange. Vice-President 
Los Angeles District—Mrs. M. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary—Mrs. C. T. Han- 
son, ‘*The Ardmour,” Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherson, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. <A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs. G. L. Smith, Riverside, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS, 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. Treasurer — Edward P. Flint, 328 
Montgomery street, San Francisco. Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McConnell, 757 Market street, 
San Francisco. District Superintendent— 
Rev. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 
Oakland. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.— 420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President--Mary A. Harriss. Vice-President 
—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer-—Mrs. Geo. 
H. Buckingham. Secretary—Phenie Armour, 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 


Gough. 

Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel B, Capen, 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D: 
Treasurer-—-E, Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 


American Home Missiona”v Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ wk. Secre- 
taries— Rev. Wm. Kincaid,’ D.D., Rev. 

. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate, 

reasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
H. D, Wiard, 907% Powell St. Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American Mission Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, IIL. . 


California Chinese Mission.—Auxilary 
to the American Missionary Association. Rev. 
J. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 


The tional Church Building 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H.O} 
Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York. Secretary 
for California-—-Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. 


American Board C. F. 

Cc- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judsoii Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. Rev. C. H. 
Daniels, District Secretary, 39 Bible House. 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast—Rev. 


1221 O’Farrell street, between Octavia and } bh 


ist Washington street, Chicago, President— 

. E. Hale. Secretary 

R. Bliss, 151 Washington street, Chicago, 

Treasurer—Wm,. H. Hubbard, The Rookery 

Chicago. . 
Missionary Society of the Swedish Con- 


Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10 tting street, Chicago. 


RANGES! 


Is the people’s choice. The only Ran 
that will bear ort ali that can be said 4 
praise of it. Bakingand Roasting, economy 


of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality and 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
Self-Basting and Ventileted Oven, allowing 
all odors from the oven to pass into the 
chimney. 


John F Myers & Co, 
863 MARKET STREET. 


PURE JUICE THE 


An Unfe) mented W ine. 


Made from SELECTED GRAPES, grown in 
the f&anta Cruz mountains, at an altitude 
which gives A DELICIUUS FLAVOR to 
fruits. The pure grape juice is so treated 
that fermentation is destroyed, preserving all 
the sugar which in ordinary wine is trans- 
formed into alcohol, thus making a delicious 
and safe medicinal wine. This wine has all 
the tonic qualities which are in the best Port 
: Wine; while it is free from 
a the hurtful stimulant of 
Alcohol. 
Physicians Recommend 
Its Use in the Sick 

Room. 

For Communion 


Purposes this is a most satisfactory and 
harmless wine, and I heartily recommend it 
to the churches and all temperance people. 


SIDNEY A. SABIN, 
Alameda, Cal. 


SEARBY, ZEILIN & CO., 


DRUGGISTS, 
Agents for San Francisco, 


859 Market St., San Francisco, 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOFP, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
OF” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., 8S. F. 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 
Bush S8t., bet. Montgomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National Bank, 8. F. 


Conducted on both the Furopean and 
American plan. This favorite Hotel is up- 
der the experienced management of Charles 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the best, 
Family and Business Men’s Hotel in‘ San 
Francisco. Home comforts. @uisine unex- 
celled. First-class service and the highes 

standard of respectability guayanteed. Uur 
rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness and 
comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 to 
$2; board and room, per week, to $12; 
board and room, per month. $27.50 to $40: 
Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates by the 
month. Special rates to excursion and other 
parties. Free coach to and from the 

otel. 


@ MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


COFFEE PARLORS. 
38 FOURTH ST. 
BRANCH: -427 MONTGOMERY ST, 


TELEPHONE 5219, ° San Francisco. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTCOMERY AVE. 


rce ubs. ater pum rom theba 
es at high tide, and ch a d 


thing new, clean and well ordered. Ba 
25 cents. | 


— 
ALOGUE 


auged daily. 


CHURCH, SCHOOL MRE AL 


ITH OVER 2500 TESTIMONIALS. 


RTH SoLe AGENT Coast. 
st.— ’SAN 


CO, GAL. 
THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUF NG ! 
CHURGH BELLS 
AL, (COPPER AND » 
"BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD. 


MENEELY & COMPA 
_WEST TROY, N. Y, 
or Churches, Schools, etc., also Chim.< 
and Peals. F century 
neted pugavlesity all 


The finest quality of Bells for 

Chimes, ools, etc. Fully w 

Write for and Prices. 
EI 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUND 
THE YAN DUZEN & TIFT COL, a 


Walter Frear, PAciric 7 Montgomery 
avenue, San Francisco. * 
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Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


been quite as cheaply done. 


ence, 


keep the churches ‘stirred up? 


THe Pactric: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepnespay, 27, 1899. 


— 


Pacific, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Take NoTice—LIBERAL OrFeR.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall “receive four copies of THe Paciric for 
one year. THE PaciFicis not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, July 27, 1892. 


Several years ago Frederick Bil- 
lings, Esq., who, ever since he went 
to Woodstock, Vt., to reside, took the 
largest interest in beautifying the old 
town, wished to improve the church 
building where his father and mother 
worshiped. He might have had the 
house pulled down and a new one 
erected. Possibly, it would have 
He did 
erect a memorial chapel, but, in doing 
that, his architect had it so connect- 
ed with the meeting-house, and the 
meeting-house itself so repaired and 
readjusted, as to have all the comfort, 
convenience and beauty of a new 
structure, and yet preserve the asso- 
ciations of the past. There was 
wisdom, and something more, and 
even dearer, in this procedure. It 
were well that a due degree of this 
wisdom should prevail in all handling 
of institutions which have -a history. 
Perhaps, in the fashioning of a church 
creed, or the organization of a theo- 
logical seminary, or in the constitu- 
tion of the seven societies, or the ad- 
justment of the Bay Association to 
the Conference, if we were beginning 
everything afresh, we might shape 
things somewhat differently. But it 
by no means follows that it is best 
now to reshape the existing facts, 
just as if all were to be commenced 
for the first time. That which has 
existed has its rights, and its memo- 
ries, and its tried and unspent uses. 
How to join gracefully upon the past, 
and to add the timely improvement 


also, is the ever-recurrent problem in 


the life of institutions. How fortu- 
nate it is that some sons who are 
progressive and enterprising have a 
kindly and sensible appreciation, 
likewise, of what their fathers built 
and loved! 


The Western Unitarian Conference, 
five years ago, made the basis of its 
fellowship—“All who wish to join to 
help establish truth, righteousness. 
and love in the world”; but it ventur- 
ed to set forth “some things common- 
ly believed.” Even this statement 
was not unanimously allowed. But, 
at the last meeting of this Confer- 
some brethren, who really 
thought the Conference should de- 
clare itself as something more or 
cther than agnostic or Mohamme- 
dan, suceeeded in getting a declara- 
tion of purpose on the part of the 
body “to propagate a religion in har- 
mony with the preamble and state- 
ment.” But the editor of Unity, and 
pastor of All-Souls church in Chi- 
cago, is aggrieved by this action, and 
will never rest till the Conference 
puts itself again on what he calls the 
purely “ethical basis.” But if our 
brethren of the Unitarian body want 
a basis for fellowship which is not 
only ethical, but quick with the very 
life, why not substitute for truth, 
righteousness and love, the concrete 
and historical name, Christ? Lecky, 
the historian of morality, has averred 
that that one name has done more for 
ethics than all the theories of the 
philosophers. Surely, Christ in us 
means all that truth, righteousness 
and love mean; is more & power, and 
is both a shorter creed, and more 
easily understood. 


It used to be a saying of the anti- 
siavery times that a question can 
never be settled till it is settled right. 
No doubt, many persons are impatient 
and, perhaps, angry, when they are 
told that the advocates of continued 


‘probation intend to make another ef- 


fort to reshape the policy of the Amer- 
ican Board. Why cannot they keep 
quiet and not disturb a great work ? 
@n the other hand, we are told that 
Drs. Wellman and Lanphear have re- 
newed their complaint against Pro- 
fessor Smyth at Andover, and had 
him summoned before the Board of 
Visitors. Very likely, this procedure 
looks very obstinate and meddlesome 
to many. Why should these men 


if there be a question: whether the 
Prudential Committee are exceed- 


But 


ing their functions in asking supple- 
mentary questions on the one hand, 
or if, on the other, there be a question 
whether a professor has a right to 
teach contrary to the provisions of 
the foundation on which he stands, 
ought not these questions to be 
thought clear out and reach a decis- 
ion on the merits in each case? Why 
should there not be a “ friendly suit” — 
not one that irritates and alienates, 


but one that satisfies and puts to 
rest? 


Professor D. W. Simon of Edin- 
burgh is a theological professor and 
an accomplished scholar. He has 
been, not long since, on a tour of ob- 
servation to Australia. He writes to 
one of our Congregational journals 
there on this wise: “If our people— 
ministers not excepted—have one 
fault more than another, it is that of 
seeing too clearly and groaning too 
loudly over their own shortcomings 
and defects, and being blind to those 
of other denominations. For myself, 
I have found that there is not a sin- 
gle form of church lameness, weakness, 
atrophy, or general disease among us, 
that is not to be found in equal de- 
gree, though in other forms among 
other churches; and, unlike us, they, 
to their misfortune, are able to so 
cover them over—or their system and 
organization does it—that they attract 
too little notice, and, therefore, work 


The union and concentration of 
services, under Rev. B. Fay Mills, in 
Oakland, as elsewhere, are certainly 
notable events. They show general- 
ship on his part; they reveal the unity 
that really exists in all that distin- 
guishes Protestant people; they com- 
pel attention of the community as a 
whole to religion as a mighty force 
in our world. Perhaps these gains 
are so great that it is an offense to 
wish anything different. Still, it is 
not clear to us that it is right or wise 
to break up so seriously the continu- 
ity of the life of local churches, to in- 
terrupt the mid-weekly meetings for 
prayer, and even the succession of 
Sabbath arrangements for worship, 
and instruction, and contribution. 
Vacations are more and more having 
these results anyway. Why should 
evangelists so reconstruct the order 
of our Zion? 


The Mills meetings in Oakland 
closed last Sabbath night, with the 
Tabernacle crowded, also the First 
Presbyterian church, where the over- 
flow meeting was held. For two and 
a half weeks the Tabernacle, which 
seats four thousand, has been filled 
nightly. How many will unite with 
the Oakland churches as a result of 
these meetings, will soon be known; 
not all who have received Christ will 
join these churches; they have gone 
elsewhere; we are a moving people. 
Influences which the judgment day 
will disclose have gone out from 
these great gatherings. Christians 
have been revived. Many clergymen 
from other places have been greatly 
benefited by passing their vacations 
in Oakland during these weeks. 
Many ministers and members will 
no doubt come to this city durirg the 


strength for work in their own ap- 
pointed fields. The meetings begin 
in this city to-morrow evening, in the 
Grace M. E. church, at the Mission. 
This church is not large, and persons 
from the country who hope to attend 
the meetings would do well to delay 
their coming for two weeks, until 
larger buildings are reached in the 
centre of the city. It is expected 
that during the last half of August 
the services will be in the Wigwam 
and Mechanics’ Pavilion, where there 
will be room for all. We intend to 
give full reports in Tue Pactric of the 
progress of the work. What so good 
reading can we print as the good 
news of salvation earnestly proclaim- 
ed, and resulting in the conversion 
of a multitude of souls! Pray for 
San Francisco, especially during 
these coming weeks. 


—_ 


Eastern colleges are more and more 
recognizing the scholarship and 
teaching ability of graduates of West- 
ern ones. Brown University now in- 
vites to its chair of Greek and of His- 
tory Dr. Irving J. Manatt, at present 
United States Consul at Athens, 
Greece, and a graduate of Iowa Col- 
lege some twenty years ago. He has 
been instructor in Greek at Hopkins’ 
Grammar School, New Haven, Deni- 
son University, O., and Marietta Col- 
lege, O. He was also for some years 
Chancellor of the State University of 
Nebraska. Besides a residence at 
Athens, Dr. Manatt has the advantage 
of athorough recent tour of Greece 
with an English scholar. Another 
Iowa man, Professor George M. 
Whicher, A. M., goes from Laurence- 
ville School, N. J., to Packer Female 
College, Brooklyn, Long Island, as 
Professor of Ancient Languages, with 
a number of assistants. He is study- 
ing this summer in Germany. Siill 


another, Professor H. W. Magoun, 


coming weeks, and receive new 


Ph. D., a fellow of Johns Hopkins, 
and teacher there of Greek and San- 
scrit, is Professor of Greek in the Sum- 
mer School at Bay View, Mich. (Pro- 
fessor Richard F. Ely, conductor). 
Dr. Magoun was Acting Professor of 
Greek for a year in Coloradv College, 
and recently married, at Boston, Miss 
Martha R. Mann, Professor of Botany 
in the same institution, formerly o 
Wellesley. | 


The Buffalo Times of July 18th re- 
ported that “every mail at Pittsburg 
brings Mr. Frick a letter threatening 
his life.” And these threats were made 
good last Saturday, when one Alexan- 
der Bergman made his way into Su- 
perintendent Frick’s office, and shot 
him three times, and stabbed him. 
Notwithstanding this severe  treat- 
ment he is recovering, and is expect- 
ed soon to be about again. Detec- 
tives find that there were confeder- 
ates in the crime, and arrests have 
been made. Knoldof Pittsburg, whois 
arrested, says Bergman brought him 
a letter of introduction from Herr 
Most. Anarchistic literature of most 
incendiary character was found in 
Knold’s house. All this does not 
help the workmen's side of affairs at 
Homestead. Granting that none of 
them will be implicated in the at- 
tempted assassination of their former 
Superintendent, good, law-abiding 
people look with disfavor upon a 
cause that assassins become a part of. 
Property and labor will be protected 
by the strong arm of the law. An- 
archists with dynamite may do great 
damage; but their day is short. We 
do not fear them. | 


In April and August, 1886, two 
articles appeared in The Forum from 
the pen of Mr. Carnegie, one on “An 
Employer's View of the Labor Ques- 
tion,” and the other on “Results of 
the Labor Struggle.” He said: 


‘*Peaceful settlement of differences should be 
reached through arbitration. I would lay it 
down as a maxim that there is no excuse for a 
strike or lockout until arbitration of differences 
has been offered by one party and refused by 
the other. I consider that, of all the agencies 
immediately available to prevent wasteful and 
embittering contests between capital and labor, 
arbitration is the most powerful and most bene- 
ficial. * Unless the relations between 
manager and workmen are not only amicable 
but friendly, the owners miss much; nor is any 
man a first-class manager who has not the con- 
fidence and respect, and even the admiration 
of his workmen. No man is a true gentleman 
who does not inspire the affection and devotion 


of his servants.” 

These are noble words. If the ad- 
ministration of affairs at Homestead 
has been in the line of these prin- 
ciples it is hard to understand how 
the present condition there has come 
about. Was all done that could be, 
by arbitration, before the lockout and 
before the Pinkerton guards were 
sought to be introduced? We can- 
not understand what grievances work- 
men could have who were receiving 
the wages they were receiving. It 
looks to us as though they were a 
very unreasonable set. But where 
there is such trouble as has been 
recentiy at Homestead, there is 
usually wrong on _ both sides. 
A riot will not right the wrong. 
Rioters and cowardly assassins must 
be summarily dealt with; protection. 
and safety must be insured by nili- 
tary force as long asis needed. Then, 
if such principles as Mr. Carnegie 
has enunciated are lived up to by the 
employer, and the employes do not 
respond, there will be no sympathy 
at all for them, and they must be 
made to be reasonable and decent, 
nolens volens. 


The strongest endorsement we 
have yet seen the _ secular 
press on this Coast of the action 
of Congress closing the Colum- 
bian Fair on Sunday is the head- 
ing of an editorial in a daily paper in 
this city, “It will Close on Sunday”; 
and in the editorial, “The debate in 
the Senate * * * appears to in- 
dicate a stronger religious feel- 
ing among Senators than had 
been suspected.” And isthis the best 
notice and expression of approval 
that the secular press can’ give of so 
good alaw? Surely, this is not a fair 
representation of the private opinions 
of the editors of these papers. Many 
of them must be in favor of this law. 
But, in obedience to the behest of the 
Sabbath-breaking people of the Pa- 
cific Coast, do they remain thus 
dumb? We are sure they would have 
the respect of thousands of their best 
subscribers if they would speak out 
boldly for the right, and help to 
make a better public sentiment. 
Thank God, there is already a better 
public sentiment in other parts of our 
land, or we should not have secured 
the enactment of this law by our 
national Congress. 


At the large anti-dive meeting in 
Metropolitan Hall last Sabbath after- 
noon, the Executive Committee of the 
Citizens’ League, under whose aus- 
pices these meetings are held, was 
empowered to nominate a citizen’s 
anti-dive ticket for Supervisors for 
the suffrages of the people in the 
coming municipal election. We are 
in sympathy with this movement, but, 
instead of an anti-dive ticket, would 
sooner see & municipal reform ticket 
nominated. There are many other 
matters besides the dives that need 
the attention of good citizens. Still, 
Supervisors elected on the anti-dive 


‘ticket would be likely to be useful 


in other ways. We are not strenu- 
ous for our way, but.are willing, and 


hope that our readers in this city are, 


to join in a movement that has pros- 
pect of success in removing some 
evils, if not all. And what we do 
here is stimulating good citizens in 
other cities all up and down the 
coast. We read that “Portland and 
San Bernardino have inaugurated a 
war on dives and dance houses.” Let 
us break old party lines in the muni- 
cipal elections, and go as far as we 
can, and try to outdo each other in 
all matters of municipal reform. 


It is published-that a contract has 
been signed whereby Patti agrees to 
sing in forty concerts in America, 
beginning in New York, November 
10th, and coming through to this 
coast. She is to have $5,000 a night. 
No doubt she is .a marvelous singer; 
but what are the songs she sings, 
and who is it that sings them; and 
what an amount is given to her for 
such service! But, if some large 
sum should be given to a minister or 
evangelist for his work, who reaches 
as many thousands of peoples as Patti, 
what a howl would be made! Butis 
his work not as useful as hers? We 
could not dare to make the compari- 
son. The one isso high and holy; 
the other is so different. To make 
our meaning even more plain, Messrs. 
Mills and Greenwood preach and 
sing to thousands night after night; 
they lead thousands to accept the life 
eternal, and be forever blessed, and 
no one knows whether they receive 
little or much for their labor in 
money. They take what is voluntar- 
ily given them. They seek not yours, 
but you. And yet are there some, 
even church members, who will give 
five dollars to hear Patti, and not a 
cent for the Mills meetings. 


There is great rejoicing at Eureka 
because of the passage of the bill by 
Congress providing for the expendi- 
ture of sums of money not to exceed 
$1,565,115 for the improvement of 
Humboldt harbor and bay. This is 
exclusive of $150,000 just appropri- 
ated, and of some $342,000 previ- 
ously expended. No wonder the 
people of Humboldt are elated ; 
doubtless, the work will be a great 
benefit to all that great rich region. 
Uncle Sam is a liberal giver; he does 
not forget any remote part of his 
widely-extended realm. He has too 
many reminders from hard-working 
Congressmen and their interested 
constituents to allow him easily to 
forget. 


We certainly. ought to congratu- 
late ourselves that, with all we can 
find fault with, and complain of, in 
our municipal affairs, and that is very 
much, we haye a net debt of only 
$502,977.54. There are few, if any, 
cities of San Francisco’s size in the 
country that can make so good a 
showing in this respect. 


The steamer Fuerst Bismarck 
reached Sandy Hook from Southamp- 
ton July 22d, making the voyage 
of 3,100 miles in six days thirteen 
hours and thirty minutes. This 
breaks all records from Southampton, 
if not from Queenstown. 


A PRAYER-MEETING INCIDENT. 


The incident thus named was not 
what might be considered, perhaps, 
quite natural to a weekly prayer- 
meeting of the Church, and not sup- 
posed to occur often. To the pastor 
it was altogether accidental; but not 
as much so to others, as afterward 
appeared. There seemed to be an 
unusual number out that evening, 
even at the very opening of the 
meeting; and one sister, who came a 
long distance, greeting the pastor, 
bespoke a long credit mark for her 
unusual presence at the prayer- 
meeting. Well, mused the pastor, it 
is a pleasant moon-light evening, and 
she came in the goodness of her 
heart for our cheer. But, as the 
meeting opened and progressed, num- 
bers more came; and they came thick- 
er and faster, till the church became 


j well filled. Certainly, thought the 


pastor, an unusual interest in the 
prayer-meeting; and very suddenly 
time came to close the meeting, and 
the benediction was pronounced, yet 
the congregation did not retire. Im- 
mediately there filed in a long suc- 
cession of burden-bearers, with boxes, 
baskets and sacks, all full of some- 


thing; and all faces were wreathed | P 


with smiles, except the pastor’s. I 
suppose his must have been shaded 
with wonderment. Before he could 
collect his senses a young lady stepped 
forward and presented him a purse 
full and running over with gold and 
silver. The pastor thought it right 
from the Lord—an unusual and most 
tangible blessing of the prayer-meet- 
ing; but the speaker said: “It is a 
gift from the men of the community.” 
She finally had to acknowledge that 


the ladies also had a haud in the ben- 


efaction. 

An impromptu programme of sing- 
ing and instrumental music was an- 
nounced, and rendered to the very 
pleasant acceptance of the audience, 
which included, with the pastor's peo- 
ple, representatives from all the cities 
of the Bay. In the finale of this 
prayer-meeting, the pastor found 
himself bettered in pocket by more 
than seventy dollars cash, and in the 
larder of his house to the value of 
twenty-five dollars. S. 

Sunot Gren, July 14, 1892. 


He is a fool who. leaves a certaity 
for an uncertainty. : 
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ON THE ATLANTIC SHORES. 


BY REV. DR. GEO. F. MAGOUN. 


Six weeks of summer sojourn in 
New England have been both charm- 
ingly pleasant, and, in many ways, 
instructive. A fugitive still from the 
hay fever, I have moved about much 
in Massachusetts and Maine, and con- 
ferred with many brethren from oth- 
er Eastern States. It is still more 
manifest than in former years that 


| distinct departures in theology do not 


make progress, though a world of 

personal and social effort is employ- 

ed to create sympathy with those 

who hold them. This plays into the | 
hands of the open advocates of error. 

But other evangelical Christians stand 

with the undeflected Congregational- 

ists, who oppose these,jvery firmly. 

There is no New England controversy 

now between Calvinist and anti-Cal- 

vinist, as in my youth, our Methodist 

Arminian friends giving no quarter 

to the “New Theology.” The Andover 

Review for June clearly concedes that 

Dr. Storrs, having “enthroned and 

immortalized” what it chooses to 

stigmatize as “Dr. Alden’s policy,” 

their effort to thrust future probation 

into the American Board is a distinct 
failure. The Andover assailants will 
now probably join in the effort to 
revolutionize the corporate member- 
ship, an endeavor they have hereto- 
fore discredited as “too slow” for their 
revolutionary purposes as to the faith. 
This is quite in order now, as the en- 
deavor would never have started but 
for the future-probation flurry. 


The attempt of Lyman Abbott and 
others to scale down Christian belief 
on the lines of evolution, a la Beech- 
er, to the low level of Theodore 
Parker's “Absolute Religion,” meets 
little favor in liberal circles, where, 
perhaps, favor was first expected. 
An advanced but scholarly Unitarian, 
Rev. John W. Chadwick, finds his 
chief objection to it in its “retaining 
the form of sound doctrine, from 
which the substance has been done 
away.’ The “evolution” of the Ab- 
bott book is regarded as a sham— 
“development, not by means of ‘resi- 
dent forces,’ but by means of an inter- 
polated individual,” meaning Christ, 
I suppose. “Itis not scientific think- 
ing. Itis speculative and fanciful. 
It is not mainly scientific, with occa- 
sional lapses into obsolete theolcgi- 
cal methods. Itis mainly theologi- 
cal, with occasional borrowing from 
science, weakening that, but having 
no consistency among themselves.” 
Cardinal Newman’s “Development of 
Doctrine” is pronounced a more gen- 
uine evolutionism, thirteen years be- 
fore Darwin, than Abbott's, thirty- 
four years after. Sois this “higher 
criticism” patching pronounced spur- 
ious. “If Dr. Abbott has followed 
the critical studies of the last fifty 
years, they have made on him almost 
no impression.” A certain feature of 
the book is pronounced ‘‘anworthy of 
the humblest graduute from our the- 
ological schools.” The author seems 
likely to take as low rank in religious 
philosophy as he did in exegesis, by 
his absurd “Commentary on Romans.” 

Minot J. Savage, in a small volume 
on “The Irrepressible Conflict between 
Evolution and Orthodoxy,” shows how 
Abbott contradicts orthodoxy, Uni- 
tarianism and himself, while here and 
there agreeing with each. Mr. Sav- 
age agrees with the Beecher-Abbott 
notion that the fall of man into sin 
was a “fall upward,” a moral advance 
into the knowing of “good and evil” 
—‘the mcst magnificent step ahead 
(!) that the race had taken from the 
beginning untilthen.” Moreover, “if 
man did not fall at the outset, then 
there is no reason for a single one of 
the doctrines of the orthodox plan of 
salvation. They are impertinences.” 
As our English friends say, “quite 
so!” He agrees with Abbott as to 
Christ being a mere ideal, and so 
authority only to the individual who 
frames the ideal. Years ago, in the 
Christian Union, it was maintained 
that all the authority of Christ’s teach- 
ing is that of the individual reason 
which, in its intellectual sovereignty, 
accepts it, and gives it its own supreme 
authority. One of Savage’s thrusts is, 
“It seems to me that this is not quite 
the ideal way to deal with words.” An- 
other is: “How can you erect an in- 
fallible authority on the basis of 
urely human and fallible records ? 
And the fallibility of the records Dr. 
Abbott fully concedes.” “There is 
nowhere a standard which Dr. Abbott 
acknowledges by which we can de- 
cide whether he is orthodox or not.” 
Congregational readers of the Chris- 
tian Union ought to note this. Mr. 
Savage says that in only one par- 
ticular does Abbott agree with Con- 
gregationalists; viz., the relation of 
Jesus to God, and “there is no essen- 
tial Trinitarianism in that.” Mr. Sav- 
age agrees with Mr. Chadwick, Jos- 
eph Cook, and all the critics, that he 
differs from them more than the Uni- 
tarian leaders did.” “His view of 
Jesus, of the Bible, of the miracles, 
is not nearly so orthodox as that of 
early Unitarianism. There is hardly a 
single doctrine in which he is not near- 
er to the position to-day [of Savage 
and other extremists, Parkerites] than 
were the old Unitarians fifty years 
ago.” Nothing truer. 


What a farce it is to call such a 
man a “Congregational” minister, 
editor or author! He has perfect 
liberty, of course, as we all have, to 
be aught he pleases, and, among oth- 


er things, to be honest and honorable 


enough to go to his own proper 
place among Universalists, or Free Ro. 
ligionists. What a relief to ou, 
churches and ministers it would be! 
Portiann, Me., July 18, 1892. 


BERKELEY Y. M. C. A. BUILDING. 


Eprrors Pactric: Two or three 

years ago, Mrs. A. J. Stiles, a philan- 
thropic Christian lady of Berkeley, 
offered to give a building site in tha; 
town, which had cost her severg) 
thousand dollars, and $25,000 j;, 
money toward the cost of a building 
for the use of the Young Women’s 
and Young Men’s Christian Associa. 
tions of the University of California 
if another $25,000 could be raised jy 
some way to be used for the same 
purpose. Why no very determine, 
effort was made to raise the additioy. 
al sum, is not, I think, known, },; 
that it was not raised is a fact. 
_ Fearing that she ought not to do 
alone that which no one seemed will. 
ing to help her in doing, Mrs. Stiles 
at first thought of withdrawing her 
offer entirely; then, of changing her 
plans for something which would do 
good in another direction; but, final- 
ly, decided to carry out alone her 
original idea, as far as her means, or 
the $25,000 in money and the build- 
ing site would go. Having selected 
selected a company of seven gentle- 
men of Berkeley as trustees of her 
gift, she deeded over to them the lot 
and the money. 

As a result, there is now going up 
at the main entrance to the Uniyers;- 
ty grounds at Berkeley Stiles Hall. 
an exceedingly handsome two-story 
stone and brick building, with q 
slate roof, and almost perfect interjor 
appointments, which, this fall, if || 
goes well, will be ready for occupan- 
cy. 
The trustees hope to be able to 
partly furnish the building, if no ex. 
traordinary demands upon them shal! 
make it necessary to use otherwise 
the little money remaining in their 
hands over the contract price of the 
building, but they certainly cannot 
do much in that line, nor can they at 
all provide for the maintenance of 
the building after completion. 

It is suggested that this building 
ought to be maintained by contribu- 
tions from every city or village which 
sends a young man or young woman 
to the University, and the thought in 
sending this article to you is that it 
may, by bringing into notice this 
beautiful gift of Mrs. Stiles, interest 
Christian people all over the State in 
the work which she has made it pos- 
sible for these Christian Associations 
to do for the moral welfare of the 
students. 

It is earnestly hoped, too, that not 
only your own, but other religious 
journals will do whatever they can to 
impress upon their readers the 
worthiness of this cause. 

The Stiles Hall Association is en- 
tirely non-sectarian, and its articles 
of incorporation show that it is sim- 
ply hopeful of being able to use this 
building for the moral good of the 
University students; and, surely, it is 
not unfair to ask the parents and 
friends of these young folk to take at 
least a few dollars’ worth of interest 
in their welfare, when this lovely old 
lady, their benefactor, has given 
them so much. Sincerely, 

Berxetey, July 19, 1892. 0. G. D. 


ABOUT “THE PACIFIC.” 


The publishers are to be cowpli- 
mented and the readers congratulated 
for the excellent character of Pa- 
CIFIC, Our OWN paper, as it now comes 
to us, cut and neatly folded, clean. 
on good paper, printed with type de- 
signed for the comfort of old eyes 
and preservation of young ones, and 
packed full of first-class matter, with 
evident care for all the churches. 
Every Congregational family on the 
coast can take a religious paper—!et 
it be Tae Pacwic. If only one, by all 
means let it be Tue Paciric. Let ev- 
ery pastor select the best business 
man or woman in his church as 4 
special agent for this able representa 
tive of our denomination, and let each 
Congregational Endeavor Society 
have its Paciric Club. Let us DY 
united, earnest effort so increase thé 
subscription list that a larger office 
will be required to hold the publish- 
ers’ smiles as they count up the re- 
sult of our industry. C. E. C. 


The special from Washington to the 
Sacramento Record Union on July 13th, 
reporting the action of the Senate 
that day prohibiting the sale of 1” 
toxicating liquors in the Columbia0 
Fair by a vote of 28-to 26, said: 

The Senate’s amendment prohibiting the re 
tail sale of liquor on the World’s Fair grounds 
will not in any way interfere with Californias 
exhibit of wines, according to Senator Felton, 
who voted for the amendment. The Califor: 
nians may also wholesale wine from the grounds 
without violating the provision of the law. 
Liquor in small quantities may be sold for 
‘medicinal pu "and it is believed that 
this will offer ample opportunities for the suc 
cessful evasion of the law, and no penalty 8 
provided for its violation. 

This correspondent might have 
saved himself the mean suggestion ° 
“the successful evasion” if he h 
waited until the following day, whe? 
we are sorry to say, on a separate 
vote demanded by Illinois Senator: 
the action of the Senate was reverse! 
and the amendment was defeated by 


a vote of 21 to 29. 


The right kind of a Christian is #!- 
Ways willing to do a great many 


things that he doesn’t have to do. 
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‘Religions Mews. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


At a large meeting of the last 
Monday Club, Rev. Dr. W. D. Will- 
jams read an interesting paper on 
«Christology.” Rev. J. A. Cruzan de- 
lineated in a few words the condition 
of our churches and colleges in South 
Dakota. Rev. H. F. Burgess will 
rpresent the subject next week—“Busi- 
ness Methods in the Pulpit.” 


Rev. M. Angelo Daugherty of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., very acceptably sup- 
plied the pulpit of the First church 
in this city last Sabbath. 


Rev. H. H. Wikoff preached in the 
Fourth church on “Human Agency 
in Spiritual Deliverance,” taking his 
text from the Sunday-schoo! lesson. 


The day was well spent at the Oli- 
vet church. Ata consecration meet- 
ing in the evening about sixty were 
present and three decided for God 
during the day. 

Revs. Dr. Pond of Bethany church 
and F. B. Perkins of San Lorenzo 
used the same text from the Sunday- 
school lesson, “And by faith in his 
name, hath his name made this man 
strong.” Also for the other sermon 
of the day, Revs. Dr. Pond and Joseph 
Rowell used the text, Job xlii: 5. 
‘These are pleasant coincidences. 


At the request of Rev. B. Fay 
Mills several of the city pastors have 
been conducting the noonday meet- 
ings at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Hall preparatory to the 
opening of the special evangelistic 
meetings to-morrow, Thursday, July 
28th. Messrs. Mills and Greenwood 
will conduct the noonday meetings 
every day at 12 o’clock, except Satur- 
days and Sundays, during the five 
weeks’ campaign in this city. 

Professor George Mooar is enjoying 
a short vacation in the “Sunny South” 
of California. He will visit his daugh- 
ter Lucy and son-in-law, Rev. Edson 
D. Hale, in the far-famed Redlands. 


According to the schedule made 
out for the ministers and churches in 
Oakland: uniting in the Mills meet- 
ings, Rev. H. H. Rice, Presbyterian, 
preached in our Plymouth-avenue 
church, and Rev. E. C. Oakley preach- 
ed in the Tenth-avenue Baptist 
¢church. 


Rev. David F. Taylor had good 
audiences at North Berkeley. 


Rev. L. L. Wirt organized a Sab- 
bath-school at Alhambra, four miles 
from Martinez. The families of John 
Swett, Superintendent of Schools, and 
John Muir are represented in the 
school—beautiful Alhambra teing 
their home. | 


Rev. J. D. Foster of Lorin, and 
some of his people, assisted in the 
new Sabbath-school at Butchertown 
in the afternoon. 


Rev. William Rogers of Sebastopol 
preached in the First church, Ala- 
meda. 


Rev. Ben F. Sargent preached at 
Haywards. 


Rev. A L. Rankin preached at Pet- 
aluma. 


Rev. W. H. Cooke preached at 
Lorin in the morning, and organized 
a Sabbath-school near San Leandro 
in the afternoon. 


Our church at Port Angeles sus- 
tains a great loss in the recent death 
of Mrs. Graham, one of its most effi- 
cient workers. Mrs. Graham was es- 
pecially earnest in works of benevo- 
lence, and will long be remembered 
with gratitude by the sick and poor 
of the community, who had in her a 
faithful and loving friend. 


Our church at Santa Barbara are 
preparing to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their organization 
on September 8th. 

Rev. Mark Baskerville is doing 
good work at Sprague: over thirty 
have joined the church since he be- 
came its pastor. a 


Rev. David Wirt closed his first 
years work with the Tiburon church 
last Sabbath. For six months the 


_ H. M. Society has aided the work, 


but for the last six months this help 
has been withheld. The people have 
given to the amount of $200, and the 
Ladies’ Society has paid $10 for the 
rent of the Flora Temple, the old boat 
where the meetings are held. - 


Rev. L. M. Schofield, while on the 
streets of Alameda July 11th, was 
overcome by an attack of dizziness 
which proved the forerunner of & 
serious attack of congestion of the 
brain. He is convalescing. 


_ Rev. E. J. Singer, in a recent letter 
to Tue Paciric, furnishes the informa- 
tion that the Congregational church 
at Cheney is without a pastor. If 
the place is not yet occupied, I am 
prepared to congratulate any good 
minister who receives and accepts 4 
call to it. The town of Cheney is a 
very pleasant little place, famous far 
and near for its healthfulness, the 
beauty of its surroundings, and as 
the home of the State Normal School. 
The church will stand by the pastor 
it calls, and he will have as good an 
opportunity for Christian work as 
ean be found anywhere in that sec- 
tion. There is a good church build- 
ing, in the tower of which swings 
oue of Father Eells’ best bells. ‘ There 
is a comfortable parsonage conveni- 
ent to the church. That the “ good 
man” Brother Singer says they de- 
sire, will come right forward, is the 
earnest wish of A Former Pastor. 


Rev. A. R. Sheriff supplied our 
church at Sausalito. 

Pastor Shepard’s subject at Black 
Diamond last Sunday morning week 


| was“Excuses and Pretexts,”from Luke 


xiv: 19; in the evening, “The Sen- 
sationalist, the Rationalist, and the 
Deceiver,” from vi : 3. 


The Third Congregational church 
of St. Louis, in May last, called Rev. 
J. A. Cruzan, formerly of this city, to 
its pastorate, which call he declined. 
After hearing several candidates, the 
church met July 13th, and on a se- 
cret ballot for pastor being taken, it 
was found that the vote was unani- 
mous to again call Mr. Cruzan. We 
agree with this church in its appreci- 
ation of our brother, but we hope to 
see him back in working harness on 
this coast. 


There were full audiences in our 
church at Pacific Grove. Rev. E. R. 
Galloway preached in the morning, 
and Rev. W. N. Meserve at night; 
fifty-five in the Sabbath-school. 


The trustees of the Benicia church, 
at their last meeting, reported all 
debts paid and $70 in the treasury. 
The ladies have also put aside $375 
toward enlarging the lecture-room of 
the church. Last Friday afternoon a 
company of boys assembled at the 
pastor’s study and took the initiative 
step toward organizing a Boys’ Bri- 
gade. 

The contribution on Children’s Day 
from the Sunday-school of the First 
church, San Diego, was $19.70. 


“The Labor Question” was the sub- 
ject of a brief prelude to Rev. C. E. 
Chase’s sermon at Sonoma Sunday 
morning. The sermon was from 
Matt. vii: 7—Christ a gift to be ac- 
cepted, a treasure to be found, a door 
to be opened. The Endeavor Socie- 
ty had a good meeting, with increas- 
ed attendance and interest. The 
evening sermon was about “Heaven,” 
the Christian’s eternal home. 


Rev. Leon D. Bliss of Woodland 
leaves on Tuesday for his vacation, 
going first to the city. A large con- 
gregation filled the church on Sunday 
morning. 

Pastor Merrill preached at Rio 
Vista, from the text, * After the fire 
a still small voice.” A week ago to- 
day the business center of that town 
was burned up; the loss over $100,- 
000, with small insurance. Our 
church was wonderfully preserved. 
A thanksgiving prayer-meeting will 
be held to-night. 


EASTERN. 


A church of thirty-two members 
was organized at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
July 5th. 


The church at Fredonia, Ohio, re- 
ceived forty-one at the last commun- 
ion; twenty-nine of these on con- 
fession. 


After forty-eight years’ active ser- 
vice, Rev. George B. Rowley retired 
from the ministry at Carthage, N. Y., 
July 10th. 


We are sorry to learn of the death 
of the wife of Rev. Isaac C. Meserve 
of New Haven, brother of our Rev. 
W. N. Meserve. 


The church at Union Grove, Wis., 
has begun the erection of a house of 
worship to take the place of the one 
burned recently. 


The degree of Doctor of Divinity 
has been conferred upon Rev. Mab- 
lon Willett of Santa Cruz, by Iowa 
College—an honor most worthily be- 
stowed. 


Rey. George F. Kenngott has re- 
signed the pastorate of the Congre- 
gational church at Newport, N. H., in 
order to accept a call to the First 
church at Lowell, Mass. 


July 13th, a council met in Port- 
land,-N. D., and recognized the new- 
ly organized Congregational church, 
which has the prospect of soon be- 
coming self-supporting. 

Miss Juanita Breckenridge, who 
was ordained pastor of the church at 
Brookton, N. Y., June 28th, has had 
thorough training, being a graduate 
of Oberlin College and Seminary. 


A Norwegian church, gathered by 
Mr. D. M. Didricksen, was recognized 
by council at Millville in Blackstone, 
Mass., July 13th. There are about 
500 Norwegians in Millville and vi- 
cinity. 

The gospel tent of the Illinois 
Home Missionary Society, that would 
seat 700, was burned at Vienna re- 
cently. It is thought to be the work 
of an incendiary. The people saved 
the organ, books, and some of the 
furniture. 


The First church and society of 
Pittsfield, Mass., have finally accepted 
the resignation of Rev. J. L. Jenkins. 
Mr. Jenkins is supplying the pulpit 
this month. They voted to present 
him with ee pore his salary and 
grant him the use of the parsonage 
until May, 1893. he 


Do not be desirous to have things 
dene quickly; do not look at small 
advantages. Desire to have things 
done quickly prevents their being 
done thoroughly. Looking at small 
advantages prevents great affairs 
from being accomplished.— Confuci- 
dé 


We are never‘without help. We 
have no right to say, in any good 
work, “It is too hard for me to do;” 
or of any sorrow, “It is too hard for 
me to bear;” or of any sinful habit, 


| “It is too hard for me to overcome.” 


absolute candor and fearlessness as the Scrip. 


‘non-essential errors to Mr. Holbrook’s 


“BIBLE INFALLIBILITY.” 


In Tue Paciric of July 13th, Rev. 
J. C. Holbrook, D.D., has an article 
on this topic, in which he says of cer- 
tain acknowledged errors: 


‘Better let them rest, lest while pointing 
them out and dwelling upon them, you under- 
mine the faith of the common people in the 
Book itself as a revelation, and encourage ev- 


ery one to discard as errors all that does not 
commend itself to his feelings and to his notion 
of what it ought to teach.” 

In I Thess. v: 21, Paul says: “Prove 
all things; hold fast that which is 
good.” In one of Dr. Parkhurst’s 
sermons, in defense of Professor 
Briggs’ standpoint, he said: 

‘*‘It may be said again that, allow the exist- 
ence of one error, and where are you going to 
stop? Now, that is simple intellectual coward- 
ice, and a man ought to blush for very shame 
at the craven impuise to ask such a question’ 
The Bible cannot be buttressed by lying de- 
fences. If there are errors, sooner or later it 
will be known, and the more pains we have 
taken to keep them covered up the more the 
Bible will suffer in the world’s esteem when 
once it is known. There is no book in the 
world that is so worthy of being handled with 


tures of the Old and New Testament.” 


At the late meeting of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
a resolution was adopted reading, 
“Qur Church holds that the inspired 
Word, as it came from God, is without 
error.” Nobody would find it diffi- 
cult to be as loyal as that, for who 
can doubt that anything and every- 
thing, as it comes from God, is with- 
outerror. But as to what part of the 
Bible came from God. I believe it 
to be positively hurtful to even Church- 
ianity—certainly to Christianity—to 
accept the utterances of the Bible in- 
discriminately as the words of God; 
to quote any saying of any speaker in 
its pages, or any deed of any actor in 
its histories, as expressing to us liter- 
ally the mind of God. I do not 
think it ought to make an iota’s dif- 
ference in our faith in the Bible, in 
our belief in its inspiration, to know 
that it is not without error. I mean 
that it ought not to make any differ- 
ence, touching the divine reliableness 
of the Scriptures. Take the account 
of the women at the sepulchre. 
Matthew and Mark tell us that the 
women saw one angel. Luke and 
John say that the women saw two an- 
gels. Certainly, it will not be con- 
tended that the Infinite Spirit would 
make a mistake of that kind. If, as 
Brother Holbrook implies, it is to un- 
dermine our faith in the Bible to ad- 
mit this as a human error or misper- 
ception, there would be little use of 
haviny the Book at all. It certainly 
is an injury to the cause of Christi- 
anity to accept everything recorded 
in the Bible as necessarily true. To 
do this, you must take the human out 
of the writers, and make them mere 
type-writers, passive in the hands of 
God. 

I believe we ought to make all the 
explanation we can of the essential or 


the Master will place you in a Col- 


| society become a training-school for 


| among themselves. Then will their 


Christian Endeavor as the Christian 
Endeavor is for the Church. 
WASHINGTON LETTER 

In the very interesting discussion 
on the question of closing the World’s 
Fair on Sunday, in the Senate this 
week, Senator Pettigrew, speaking in 
favor of closing the Exposition on 
that day said that consideration was 
due to the petitions which had been 
presented to Congress, asking that 
the Exposition be closed on Sunday, 
of which there were more than 4,000, 
containing the names of 2,826,000 
persons against 516 petitions, signed 
by 20,588 persons against Sunday 
closing. Senator Vest favored open- 
ing the gates on Sunday, with a ces- 
sation of all labor and the holding of 
a religious service in-a hall to be 
open to all denominations. Senator 
Manderson opposed the running of 
machinery on Sunday, but favored 
the opening of the gates in order 
that the people might be educated by 
visiting the works of art which will 
be on exhibition. Senator Palmer 
favored leaving the matter to the 
managers of the exposition, who had 
informed him that they would close 
the mechanical part of the Exposition 
on Sunday. Senator Hawley favored 
closing on Sunday, and said it would 
not be done unless Congress ordered 
it. He said the opening of any part 
of the Exposition on Sunday would 
be a turning point in American his- 
tory, as no State, city, or county ex- 
position had, up to this time, ever 
opened its gates on Sunday. Sena- 
tor Pfeffer said the prohibition of the 
sale of intoxicating liquors within the 
grounds was, in his opinion, of greater 
importance than Sunday closing. 
Senator Frye favored closing on Sun- 
day. Senator Hiscock favored Sun- 
day closing, in deference to the known 
wishes of a large majority of the 


people. 
“Individual Responsibility” was 
the subject upon which Rev. Dr. 


Francis A. Horton of Providence, 
R. L., talked to the Y. M. C. A. Sun- 
day afternoon. Blessed and happy, 
said he, is that individual member of 
the world or of the Church who 
stands just where God has placed 
him, and gives all his talents to the 
Master’s s*rvice. Blessed is the per- 
son who cares nothing for criticism, 
or for what others are doing, but sets 
out to do what God requires of him. 
“It is a solemn thing to live—a hap- 
py, joyous thing—but we are living 
in a deep eternity. We must not 
stand still, wishing we had more to 
do, but must do what we can. The 
world is full of little niches in which 
we can stand. If you are a Colossus 


ossus niche. If you area pigmy you 
will be in a pigmy niche. God does 


“common people”; since that is one 
element in preaching—showing that 
these writers were specially qualified | 
of God for the work; but, as well, | 
they were not errorless in that labor. | 
The Bible itself makes no such claim. 
It says, “ Every Seripture inspired of 
God,” etc.; the word “all” in the old 
reading is inclusive; the word “every” 
in the new version means each one 
taken separately—‘ Every writing in- 
spired of God is,’ etc. It does not 
say that every book, nor, necessarily, 
that all parts of each book, are thus 
inspired. 

If a man insists upon the inspira- 
tion of every word and sentence in 
the Bible, he hurts the cause of re- 
ligion and hinders faith, even among 
“common people.” We are as able 
to judge of the truth as were the 
critics of the fourth century at the 
Council of Nice, A. D.325. We have 
more scholarship and more piety. 

C. B. Car iste. 

Tucson, July 18, 1892. 


JUNIOR SOCIETIES OF CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR. 


Christianity has a genius for child- 
hood. Of what other religious sys- 
tem can this be said? Heathenism 
takes mean account of child-life. The 
sacred books of India, China, Egypt, 
Greece and Rome present hardly an 
indication of children’s existence. 
Christianity reverses all this. It 
places little children in our midst, 
and declares that they are heirs of 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Any institution which ignores its 
genius will fail to accomplish its pur- 
pose. Weignore the genius of Chris- 
tianity if we neglect the little chil- 
dren who come under our influence. 
The Society of Christian Endeavor is 
reaching the young men and women, 
and the older boys and girls; but 
there is a host of children too young 
to attend the evening prayer-meet- 
ings, and so are, in some degree, out- 
side of the churches’ direct religious 
influence, and that, too, at the period 
of life when Christian nurture might 
produce the best results. It is to 
meet the needs of this important class 
that junior societies are established. 
The persons best adapted to this work 
may be found in the Christian En- 
deavor ranks. This work seems by 
Providence to be laid upon the rands 
of the Christian Endeavor Societies, 
and every society ought to have its 
Junior Endeavor department. The 
meeting may be held on some after- ' 
noon of the week. The little chil- 
dren should be taught those things 
which every Christian ought to know, 


‘Senator Pfeffer and Representative 


and learn to conduct aera 


not expect a humming bird to incu- 
bate an ostrich egg. We must stand 
right by our work. If down among 
the hidden stones at the foundation, 
we must hold on eternally, knowing 
that the spire at the top rests on us.” 

The pulpit of the new People’s 
church was occupied last Sunday by 


Davis, both of whom delivered ad- 
dresses bearing upon the unfortunate 
labor troubles in Pennsylvania. The 
pastor of the church also spoke on 
the same subject. At another Wash- 
ington church a sermon was preach- 
ed on the labor strike, in which some 
very strong expressions of opinion 
were indulged in. 

In view of.the spread of the chol- 
era in Europe, and in order that the 
authorities may be prepared should 
it come to America, Senator Chandler 
has given notice of his intention to 
offer an amendment to the Sundry 
Civil appropriation bill appropriating 
$350,000 to meet any extraordinary 
emergency that may arise in connec- 
tion with epidemic diseases. 

Senator Vorhees has offered a reso- 
lution declaring that in all disagree- 
ments and controversies between em- 
ployed laborers and the owners of 
capital who employ labor, that the 


principle of prompt and peaceful ar- | 


bitration should be employed by 
both parties and put. into practical 
operation for a settlement of difficul- 
ties. Senator Hale thought thatsuch 
arbitration was provided for in the 
Act of October 1, 1888, and asked 
that the resolution go over until he 
could examine that law. If Senator 
Hale i3 right the law should aft once 
be enforced at Homestead, Pa., and 
if he is wrong a law should be enact- 
ed before Congress adjourns, making 
arbitration compulsory. 

Wasuineton, D. C., July 13, 1892. 

“Let him that heareth say, Come.” 
Whoever hears the gospel may repeat 
the call of the gospel. God is deter- 


mined that the door of mercy shall 
be opened wide. 
ORIGINAL 
SWAIN’S BAKERY, 
213 Sutter Sr. 


San Francisco, Aug. 24, 1891. 


CENTRAL MILLING 
Gentlemen: We take pleasure in recom- 
mending the ‘Drifted Snew Flour’ as 


the and rivest grade of Flour we 
have ever used. 


-- They are “THE PERPROTION OF FIT.” 


Mail orders will receive t attention. 


O ONLY, at 


THE IMPROVED . 


Sold in SAN FRANC 


KEARNY 


INSURE 


INSURANCE 


WITH THE | 


COMPANY. 


Assets, $2,850,000. 


HOFFMAN 


Readers of THE PACIFIc will find a congenial home in the HOFFMAN HOUSE, whose 
equipments and accessories are unexcelled at any rice in 


Los Angeles. 


TT. STOBRIDGE, Tes Chief Clerk. 


$2 and $2.50 
per day. 
YT. W. STOBRIDGE, Proprietor. 


641 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


to 647 Market Street. 


H ‘E:S 


Beautiful 
Berkeley 


ee 
Very few readers of THE PACIFIC are aware 
of the superior attractions of Berkeley, or how 
easily a lot can just now be obtained in its 
beautiful ‘‘ SCENIC PARK.” 
In addition to fine climate, good water, and 
NO SALOONS, Berkeley has exceptionally good 
schools—private, grammar and high schools, 
besides the State University; also, it is very 
convenient to San Francisco and Oakland, re- 
turn tickets being only 25 cents to one, and 10 
cents to the other. 
The DALEY SCENIC PARK lies on the 
north side of the University grounds, in the 
midst of Berkeley. It has a commanding view 
of the bay, Golden Gate, Oakland and San 
Francisco, being about 350 feet above sea level, 
and is only ten minutes’ walk from the steam 
cars, electric cars, schools, postoffice and 
churches. 
This Park has recently been laid off into lots 
of various sizes, which are now for sale at from 
$500 to $1,000—only $50 down and $10 
monthly, with interest at 8 per cent. 
For further particulars, write to Rev. O. G. 
May, Berkeley, or call at his house, in the 
Park, corner of Daley and Euclid avenues. 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O'Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Knabe, Haines, 
PIANOS 
Smith & Barnes. 


Sold for Cash or on Installments. Pianos rented, 
tuned, moved or repaired, 
Knasg.— Pronounced by D’Albert, Von Bulow, 
Grunfield, and other renowned pianists, the best piano 
in existence. 
Haings.—Celebrated for purity and volume of tone, 
and extraordin durability, and ferred by the 
world’s famous prima donna, Adelina Patti. ; 
Busn & Gerts.—Strictly first-class in every partic- 
ular, and at a very moderate price. It excels many 
pianos for which a much higher price is asked. 
STERLING OrRGAN.—Handsome in design, elegantly 
finished, unsurpassed in tone, durable. The price 
moderate. 
Witcox & Waite Setr-PLayinc SymrHony.—A 
full orchestra in itself. Call and see it, and listen to it. 


Book- ing, Shorthand, 
p, Telegraphy, Eng) 


Writin 
Branches, ete. 


= 
4 = 
= 
320 SAN FRANCISG:: = 


Life Scholarship, $75. 
T. A. ROBINSON, é 


DODGE BROTHERS. 
Art Stationers, Plate Printers 
and Engravers, 
925 POST - SAN FRANOISOO. 


BROTHERS 


Wedding Work a Specialty. 


HEAD QUARTERS| 


TEAGUPS 


- 
The prettiest, daintiest tea tables that kettles . 


ever sang upon. Hundreds of patterns. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 


117-123 Geary St., - Ss. F. 


UNBRICHT 


hould succeed in selling 

unbright scouring soap at 8e, but 
upplied sufficiently tosac.ificeat rc 
aid to be superior to any. i) 


MITHS’ CASH STORE 


416-418 Frout 8t, F. 
end for sample and sircular. 


We Make SUCCESS Wr, 
orders. How? By prompt service, low prices 
care in every detail, perfect attention to indty 


viduai 
wants. It is our study to please, and we succeed 
Steadily increasing business proves it. You can’t 
afford to do without us any longer, so address for 

rice list, SMITH’S CASH STORE, 18 

RONT St.,S. F. Ask for latest price list. a) 
charge to join our army of customers, ten th 
strong. 


Don’t pay some- 
No Charge to 
value for value. We do a general shecchnindins 
business, cagpy a very large stock, and can supply 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. ’ 


Columbus 


GRYSTAL 


Physicians recommend the stal hot 
sea water tub and swimming baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of all North Beach 
cars John Farnbam, Manager ~ 


Temperance Lunch and Dining Rooms. 

Separete Parlor for Ladies and Fami 
 jies. Our cooking is done by first-class 
’ “omen caterers. Our place is clean 
our service is good. Ice-cream 
Oysters served. 


d 
Market St. & 5 McAllister 
O. PETERSEN, San Francisco. 


a 


Cured; « Method 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Onur Young Folks. 
The Cat’s Disappointment. 


Little robin redbreast and cunning birdie blue 
Sat upon a leafy tree wet with morning dew. | 
Bluebird sang a trill song, robin sang a glee; 


Topsy, black and glossy, sat beneath the tree. 


Topsy sat and listed with an earnest air. 


 **Sure;” we said, *‘for music the cat has gained 


an ear.” 
Robin to his home nest soon flew far away, 
While the pretty bluebird sought a topmost 
spray. | 


From the lawn old Topsy came with dainty 


tread, 
Mewing, in dejection: ‘‘Both the birds are fled. 


I had thought my breakfast sat upon the tree, 
But was much mistaken, as any one might see.” 


Topsy sought the kitchen,-in her coat of silk, 

Finding much of comfort with her sup of milk. 

‘t*Ah !” we said, ‘‘old Topsy,” when we found 
her there, 

‘‘It is not for music, but breakfast, that you 


care.” 


Make not hasty judgments; this the moral see. 


- Topsy sought not music, but birds to eat, you 


see. 
Be not overcertain you have wona prize 
Till you have it in your hands as well as in 


your eyes. —AHarper’s Young People. 
DAISY DIMPLE. 


BY THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE. 


“Daisy Dimple” was a wee little 
girl. Dimple was not her real name 
you know, but there were such cute 
little dimples in cheeks, chin and fat 
little arms and hands, that everybody 
had fallen into the habit of calling 
her Daisy Dimple. Everybody loved 
her, and people vied with each other 
in petting and spoiling her. 

Although Daisy Dimple was sweet 
and lovable, she had one serious fault, 
and that was carelessness. She ,had 
a great many playthings, but she did 
not take good care of them. She 
was always pleased with a new toy, 
but soon tired of it, and did not care 
how soon it was broken or lost. 

One rainy morning, when Daisy 
could not play out of doors, she sat 
in the dining-room twisting about un- 
easily in the chair, and apparently 
trying very hard to be unhappy. 

“What shall I play, mamma ?” she 
had asked several times, and each 
time her mother had suggested some- 
thing that ought to have pleased a 
reasonable little girl, but Daisy Dim- 
ple had some objections to them all. 
She was tired of playing with her 
ears, the animals were all too old, 
her dolls had nothing new to wear, 
and she knew all the pictures in her 
picture-book. 

After a time mamma left the room 
and Daisy Dimple sat still, looking 
very cross and unhappy. Uncle 
Charles, who had recently come from 
California to make them a long visit, 
was sitting at the other side of the 
room. He was reading, and now, as 
he looked up from the newspaper, he 


wondered how any little girl who 


had so many things to make her happy 
could be so cross. 
“Well, I for one don’t like it.” 
Daisy Dimple looked up quickly to 
see who had spoken. Uncle Charles 
was reading and there was no one 
else in the room; besides it was 
such a funny little voice; she had 
never heard anything like it before. 
Presently she-heard the voice again, 
and this time it said: “I don’t care 
if Iam only an alligator, I don’t think 
it any way to be treated. Here I am 
mashed flat under this car full of 
lumber, so that I can’t even wiggle, 


no matter how hard I try.” 
Daisy looked over at the corner 


where she had thrown a lot of play- 
things, piled up any way it had hap- 
pened, and there, sure enough, was 
her tin alligator, which could run all 
over the floor when wound up, and 
holding him tight down to the floor 
was one of her toy cars full of lum- 
ber. 

Could it be the alligator that was 
talking? Yes, she was sure it was; 
and now, even while she was looking, 
it spoke again. i 

“And just to think that it is all the 
fault of that girl they call Daisy Dim- 
ple. I remember when I first came 
here how she used to hug me and call 


- me her dear, precious alligator, and 


now just see how she uses me!” 

Daisy’s eyes opened wide with won- 
der. 

“Oh, Uncle Charles,” she cried, “did 
you hear my alligator talk? I never 
heard anything so funtiy. Iam most 
fraid.” 

“Well, it is rather strange,” said 
Uncle Charles, “but you better keep 
still and see if it has anything more 
to say.” 

Daisy Dimple sat very still and 


watched the corner intently. Pretty 


soon arather gruff voice said: “It 
is ashame. Just look at me. Who 
ever heard of a respectable elephant 
being obliged day after day to sit up 
on his haunches like a performing 
bear? I don’t know how long I have 
sat here, and my bones all ache, and 
I have a stitch in my back, but I 
don’t believe that Daisy Dimple would 
care if I should die. When I came 
here to live I thought I should have 
a lovely time, for Daisy Dimple just 
danced around the room with delight, 
clapping her hands and saying: ‘Oh, 
oh, I always wanted an elephant, and 
now that I have go one I am perfect- 
ly happy!’ But now she does not 
care anything about me.” 

“Well, you have not got so much 
to complain of as I have,” said the 
walking ostrich, speaking up sharply. 
“When J first came here I thought 
that horrid girl would kill me, for 
ghe made me walk, walk all day, until 


my legs were so tired that it seemed . 
as though they would drop off. Now 
she has left me lying on my side, 
hitched up to this heavy cart, until I 
am sure I shall never be able so walk 
again.” 

“T, too, have my troubles,” said a 
beautiful wax doll, which was lying 
head downward in the corner, “1 can 
never wear any of my pretty clothes, 
nor ride in my nice carriage, just be- 
cause Daisy Dimple is tired of me.” 

“Daisy Dimple, indeed!” cried a 
dilapidated-looking horse. “Ishould 
say Daisy Ugly; just look at my 
broken leg—” 

But poor frightened Daisy Dimple 
could bear nv more, and she ran 
screaming from the room to find her 
mother. | 

“Oh, mamma!” she cried, “all my 
playfings are talking, and they say 
such awful fings.” | | 

“Why, my child, that cannot be,” 
said her mother, “playthings cannot 
talk.” 

“But they do, mamma; just come 
and see”; and Daisy Dimple pulled 
her mother toward the dining-rpom. 

“Uncle Charles,” she said eagerly, 
didn’t my playfings talk?” 

“It sounded very much that way,” 
replied that gentleman, with a quiet 
smile. 

“There! I told you so,” said Daisy 
Dimple, triumphantly. Then, amid an 
odd mixture of smiles and tears, she 
told her mother all about it, repeating 
as well as she could, that which each 
one had said. 

When she had finished, her mother 
said, gently: “I hope my little 
daughter will be more careful after 
this, and learn to take better care of 
her playthings.” 

“T will, mamma; Oh, I will,” ex- 
claimed Daisy Dimple, earnestly, “but 
I never did fink before that playfirgs 
knew the difference.” 

Ever after that Daisy Dimple took 
most affectionate care of all her play- 
things, although she often complained 
that she never heard them talk any 
more, and it was along time before 
she learned that Uncle Charles was 
a ventriloquist and that he had done 
the talking instead of the playthings, 
as she supposed. 

Daisy Dimple, however, had learned 
the lesson that Uncle Charles intended 
to teach, and she thought it a great 
thing to be a ventriloquist. Do you 
think so, too, or don’t you know what 


a ventriloquist is?—Northern Chris- 


tian Advocate. 
A MONKEY’S CURIOSITY. 


One day recently a new lock was 
put upon the door of the monkey 
cage in Central Park. The monkeys 
watched the proceedings with great 
interest, and the curiosity of one 
monkey became particularly excited. 
After the workman had finished and 
gone away, he drew near to investi- 
gate this strange ornament to his 
house. He felt the lock all over with 
his paws; poked his finger through 
the keyhole, and twisted it about, 
shaking the door while he did so. 
Then he looked long and earnestly 
through the keyhole, first with one 
eye, and then with the other. Then 
he examined the hole with another 
finger. 

During his examination of the lock, 
a little monkey drew near and stood 
watching his actions attentively. The 
inquisitive fellow happened to turn 
around, and found himself observed. 
He flew at the little monkey with a 
cry of rage, and gave him a sharp 
box on the ear. The poor little monkey, 
in great alarm, fled to the farthest 
corner of the cage, and crouched 
down there whimpering. Having so 
defended his outraged dignity, the 
first monkey resumed his study of 
the lock. 

He climbed up the bars of the. 
cage, and took views of it from above. 
Then he stooped down, and took an 
observation from below. Then he 
peered through the keyhole, first with 
one eye, then with the other, as _ be- 
fore. Then he explored it again with 
his finger. Presently, finding him- 
self again watched by the little mon- 
key, he sprang at him again, and 
gave him another beating. 

Overmuch curiosity is always pun- 
ished in this world, and, by-and-by, 
this monkey found itout. He caught 
his finger in the keyhole, and, in spite 
of all his efforts, could not release it. 
He twisted and struggled, chattered 
and screamed. His outcries finally 
brought a keeper to his rescue, and 
his finger was extricated, with loud 
laughter from the spectators. Seem- 
ingly much humiliated, the monkey 
retired to a corner of the cage, where 
he sat nursing his wounded finger, 
and sulking as unmistakably as ever 
a cross little boys sulks. .And in the 
opposite corner sat a much smaller 
monkey, and, I am sure, if ever mon- 
keys smile inwardly, that little mon- 
key was doing that very thing.— Har- 
per’s Young People. . ° 


The young King Alexandria of 
Servia recently had a narrow escape 
from death. He drove out with his 
adjutant to the suburb of Belovoda, 
and on the way back to town had to. 
cross the railway at a point where a 
turn in the road hid from view an ap- 
proaching train. The gates of the 
crossing had been left open, and a 
catastrophe appeared inevitable, when 
a gendarme named Mirkovich, at the 
risk of his own life, seized the reins 
of the horses and forced them back. 
Mirkovich was promoted on the spot, 


and afterwards decorated. 


MEDIZVAL ART AND FAITH. 


In order to appreciate medisval 
art, and the art of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries in its religious 
manifestations, we must shape our 
minds to the faith that prevailed in 
those days, and persisted intact for 
ages afterward in the souls of the 
humble and of the poets. We must 
represent to ourselves the universe as 
a vast theatre wherein is being play- 
‘ed an immense drama, full of tears 
and joy, the actors of which are dis- 
persed between heaven and earth—a 
drama whose denouement is foreseen, 
and the incidents of which are direct- 
ed by God, but where each scene of- 
fers the richest and most varied com- 
plications. Divine persons, the an- 
gels and the saints, are constantly 
mingling with humanity to help and 
to guide, while Satan and his dark- 
some legions incessantly tempt and 
trouble. Man, solicited diversely by 
celestial grace and infernal seduc- 
tions, but free, and master of his des- 
tiny, has this earthly life wherein to 
choose between the two attractions, 
and, accordingly as he yields to one or 
to the other, his soul, when he dies, is 
wafted away to the blissful regions 
of eternal joy, or falls into the abyss 
of despair. “I am a poor woman, 
weak and old,” Francois Villon makes 
his mother say in an admirable pray- 
er to the Virgin; “I know nothing, 
and never did I read a single letter. 
In the Church of which I am a par- 
ishioner I see beautiful paintings— 
on the one side paradise, where are 
the harps of gold; on the other side 
hell, where the damned burn. The 
one frightens me; the other dazzles 
me. Lady of heaven, queen of the 
earth, empress of the infernal abyss- 
es, grant that I may have the joyous 
paradise.” 

An erudite student and exponent 
of medizval literature, M. Gaston, 
Paris, has justly remarked that the 
poor, the humble, and the ignorant 
have their share of .poetry both in the 
mysticism and in the superstition 
of the Middle Ages. The doctors, it 
is true, refine upon dogma, and pur- 
sue in scholastic casuistry the dream 
of harmonizing Aristotle and St. 
John; but the masses remain in hap- 
py ignorance of these subtleties. 
They know merely that good and 
pure beings reign in heaven; that 
they love these beings, and are loved 
by them; that they call upon them 
with confidence in their troubles; and 
that these poor beings, whether 
saints or angels, perform miracles in 
answer to sincere prayer, and often 
appear to those whom they cherish. 
No sins are beyond expiation to the 
medieval mind; no crimes are so 
atrocious that remorse and repent- 
ance cannot efface them. Witness 
that thief, who,in the midst of all his 
iniquities, preserved a feeling of pi- 
ous tenderness toward the Virgin, 
that flower of purity and mercy, that 
none have loved in vain, the gentle 
queen of heaven, whose history and 
whose exquisite personality have in- 
spired the old painters with their 
most beautiful and touching visions 
of sublime femininity. The thief in- 
vokes the Virgin at the moment ‘of 
his execution, and, according to the 
medieval legend, she sustains him 
miraculously on the gallows for three 
days, so that he may have time to re- 
pent and to escape irrevocable dam- 
nation. 

Thus in the medieval mind re- 
demption is the prize of love. Thus 
God watches over each one of us, 
and performs prodigies to save us. 


But the evil one, also, like a roaring: 


lion, is incessantly roving around 
men. The medizval imagination 
sees the evil one everywhere provok- 
ing man to sin with ever-varied ruse, 
or else torturing him in hell with 
hideous ferocity. Therefore, the imag- 
ination takes refuge in the arms of 
the saints and angels, who defend 
the faithful against the attacks of 
hell. Such was the religion of the 
Middle Ages, full of marvels, of ter- 
rors, and of love.— Theodore Childs in 
Harper’s Bazar. 


THE BALLACLAVA CHARGE. 


Sergeant J. W. Wightman, late of 
the Seventeenth Lancers, has an arti- 
cle in the Nineteenth Century on his 
experience in the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava. Here is an ex- 
tract: 

“We had not broken into the 
charging pace when poor old John 
Lee, my right-hand man on the flank 
of the regiment, was all but smashed 
by a shell. He gave my arm a 
twitch, as with a strange smile on his 
worn old face he quietly said, ‘Domi- 
no! chum,’ and fell out of the saddle. 
His old gray mare kept alongside of 
me for some distance, treading on 
and tearing out her intrails as she 
galloped, till at length she dropped, 
with a strange shriek. I have men- 


4 tioned that my comrade, Peter Marsh 


was my left-hand man; next beyond 
him was Private Dudley. The ex- 
plosion of a shell had swept down 
four or five men on Dudley’s left, and 
I heard him ask Marsh if he had 
noticed ‘what a hole that d—— shell 
had made’ on his left front. ‘Hold 
your foul-mouthed tongue,’ answered 
Peter; ‘swearing like a blackguard 
when you may be knocked into éter- 
nity next minute!’ Just then I gota 
musket bullet through my right 
knee and another in my shin, and my 
horse had three bullet wounds in the 
neck. Man and horse were bleeding 


out; but I would not, pointing out 
that in a few minutes we must be 
into them, and so I sent my spurs 
well home and faced it out with my 
comrades. It was about this time 
that Sergeant Talbot had his head 
clean carried off by a round shot, yet 
for about thirty yards farther the 
headless body kept the saddle, the 
lance at the charge firmly gripped 
under the right arm. My narrative 


‘may seem barren of incidents of the. 


charge; but amid the crash of shells 
and the whistle of bullets, the cheers 
and the dying cries of comrades, the 
sense of personal danger, the pain of 
wounds and the consuming passion 
to reach the enemy, he must be an 
exceptional man who is cool enough 
and curious enough to be looking 
serenely about him for what painters 
call ‘local color.’ I had a good deal 
of ‘local color’ myself, but it was run- 
ning down the leg of my overalls 
from my wounded knee.” 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 


For generations the African slave 
trade went on under the eyes of 
European nations. For a century it 
was abetted by these powers; then 
condoned; then looked upon with 
disfavor, and, at last, sternly and 
fiercely opposed. This growth of 
sentiment indicates the march of civ- 
ilization. The Arabs have been the 
chief slave-catchers of equatorial 
Africa. Their cunning and organiza- 
tion have helped them to hold out, 
against the protest and interference 
of Europe; and the trade, though 
restricted, has continued to be profit- 
able. The district about the great 
lakes in Eastern Equatorial Africa 
has been their stronghold, and from 
this point they have driven their cap- 
tives, like cattle, to the eastern coast, 
whence they have been distributed 
over those countries where slave 
markets are found. 

A last and mighty blow is now to 
be dealt the trade. A strong army 
of Europeans is marching from the 
Coast opposite Zanzibar, armed with 
the most approved modern weapons 
and cannon, and other munitions of 
war. With this force goes an almost 
equally strong contingent of Zanzi- 
barisand Soumalis. They will march 
directly to Lake Tanganyika, where 
they are to take up an offensive posi- 
tion, and begin the work of extirpat- 
ing the diabolical practice of slave 
catching. This, it is believed, is to 
be the end of the slave trade in 
Africa, and, practically, in the world. 


HIGH IDEALS. 


We are too ready to impart instruc- 
tion to children from low moods and 
on a low plane, because we do not 
ourselves habitually dwell in the lat- 
itude of the uplands. Motives of pol- 
icy, of vanity, of seeming instead of 
being right, enter into our own lives, 


and, alas! poison the lives of the little | 


-A grand life, | other’s necks, and indulged in all the 


ones at the fountain. 
a brave example, a splendid instance 
of fortitude, of self abnegation, of 
courage against odds, is never in vain. 
It is an object lesson that flames out 
from the sky, as the planet amid the 
host of lesser stars. Whether it be 
an Arctic or an African explorer, the 
leader of a forlorn hope, the mission- 
ary living among the island lepers, 
or the army nurse, leaving home and 
luxury to minister to the wounded 
and soothe the dying, the noble ideal 
is uplifted before the eyes of those 
who are yet in the initial stages, and 
whose characters are not yet in the 
mould of destiny. This thought of 
the lofty ideal gives the chief value 
of our annual Decoration Day, giving 
us pause amid the pomp and ease of 
peace, that we may think not of the 
pageantry of war; but of its suffer- 
ings, its fever and thirst, its rigors of 
cold and furnace heats, its weary 
marches, fierce battles, and the pa- 
triotism which alone condones its bit- 
ter woe and the mourning that fol- 
lows in its track.—Harper’s Bazaar. 


PAT’S STRATEGY. 


An inside carful of travellers was 
toiling up one of the long hills in the 
county Wicklow. The driver leaped 
down from his seat in frontand walk- 
ed by the side of the horse. The poor 
beast toiled slowly and wearily, but 
the six inside were too busily engaged 
in conversation to notice how slowly 
the car progressed. 

Presently the driver opened the 
door at the rear of the car and slam- 
med it to again. The passengers 
started, but thought the driver was 


only assuring himself the door was 


securely closed. Again the fellow 
opened the door aud slammed it to 
again. The travellers turned around 
angrily, and asked why he disturbed 
them in that manner. 

“Whist,” whispered the fellow; 
“don’t spake so loud—she’ll overhear 
us.” 

“Who is she?” 

“The mare. Spake low,” he con- 
tinued, putting his hand over his 
nose and mouth. “Sure desayin 
the crayture! Exery time she hears 
the door slammin’ that way she thinks 
one of yez is geetin’ down to walk up 
the hill, and that raises her sperrits.” 

The insiders took the hint. Tit- 
Bits. 

If we only saw the things in the 
hearts of those we envy or misjudge, 
the sight would make us pity where 
we envy and hate. Every soul of 


|80 fast that Marsh begged me to fall | man carries its own burden. 


HOW SOME QUEER FISH DINE, 


The carp carries his teeth back in 
his throat, so that when he has a sore 
throat he does not know whether to 
send for the doctor or the dentist. He 
resembles the cow in the respect that 
he chews his cud. It isa pity that 
some of the other virtues of the cow 
do not also pertain to the carp, for 
he would be a much more useful fish, 
if this were so, although it would not 
be possible for him to give milk as 
does our good bovine friend, owing 
to the certain destruction of every 
drop of it by the river in which he 
lives, and which, as many of the read- 
ers of this paper know, is full of 
water. 

The horseshoe crab chews its food 
with its legs, which is a very eurious 
thing even for a crab to do, while the 
oyster feeds with its beard. The 
oyster would starve to death if they 
had to wait as long as little boys must 
do for their beards to grow, but for- 
tunately they have to do nothing of 
the sort, although, to tell the truth, 
the oyster’s beard is hardly more per- 
ceptible than that of the smoothest- 
faced little boy or girl in the world. 

The jelley-fish hasn’t any teeth, 
but uses himself just as if he were a 
piece of paper when he is hungry, 
getting his food, and then wrapping 
himself about it. The star-fish, on 
the contrary, turns himself inside out 
and wraps his food around him, and 
stays that way until he has had 
enough. The prongs of the star-fish 
look like teeth, but in reality, they 
are not, being nothing but ornaments 
to his person. 

These are but a small proportion 
of the queer things about queer fish, 
but I think we have learned enough 
to make us all glad that we are what 
we are, and not fish, especially about 
dinner time.—Harper’s Young People. 


ANIMAL INSTINCT. 


An expressman had two horses who 
had been together for a long time 
and were greatly attached to each 
other. One night not long ago the 
stable where they were kept was 
broken open and one of the horses 
was stolen. Detectives were put upon 
the track, the owner joined in the 
search, but nothing was heard of the 
missing horse. The owner, however, 
would not give it up. 

One day, driving the missing horse’s 
mate, he went to visit an auction yard 
—a place where horses were sold at 
auction. As he was driving up to it, 
but still some distance away, his 
horse grew uneasy and gave a loud 
whinny which a moment after was 
answered by a whinny from the 
stable. 

“My horse is in that stable,” ex- 
claimed the man. He got out of his 
wagon, went in, and there, to be sure, 
was his stolen horse. The animals 


seemed overjoyed to meet each other, 
whinnied back and forth, rubbed each 


demonstrations of equine affection. 
Now, how do you suppose the horse 
outside knew that his mate was inside 
that stable? Was it from scent, or 
from instinct finer than any with 
which human beings are endowed ? 
We cannot tell; we only know that 


ties or instincts which we cannot be- 
gin to comprehend.— Christian Regis- 
ter. 


Let not any one say that he cannot 
govern his passions, nor hinder them 


from breaking out and carrying him 
to action; for what he can do before 
& prince or a great man he can do 
alone or in the presence of God if he 
will.— Locke. 


Kennedy’s 
MEDICAL DISCOVERY 


Takes hold in this order : 


Bowels 
Liver 
Kidneys 
Inside Skin 
Outside Skin 


Driving everything before it that 
ought to be out. 


You know whether you need it or 
not. 

Sold by every druggist, and manu- 
factured by 


Donald Kennedy 


ROXBURY, ds MASS. 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STREET, ROOM 45 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Our extensive and thoroughly practical 
knowledge in regard to the selection and ex- 
ploration of mineral lands, and the proper 
working of mines of all grades, warrants us 
in soliciting the sttention and patronage of 
those who desire reliable information 
and prompt service in determining the in- 
es and developed mines. 

Mineral lands and mines examined, report- 
ed upon, and accurate descriptive drawings 
made of the same. Mining machinery and 
supplies of all descriptions selected. Deeds, 
contracts, agreements. and all other papers 
required in mining transacti: ns, drawn upin 
legally correct form, Purchases and sales 

eral lands and mines negotiated. 

F. Sletcher, L. Brevwp, 


| Examiner of Mines, 


many animals are endowed with facul- | 


Ayer’s Pills 
Are compounded with the view to 
general usefulness and adaptability. 
They are composed of the purest 
vegetable aperients. ‘Their delicate 
sugar-coating, Which readily dis- 
solves in the stomach, preserves 
their full medicinal value and makes 
them easy to take, either by old or 
young. For constipation, dyspep- 
sia, biliousness, sick headache, and 
the common derangements of the 
Stomach, Liver, and Bowels; 
also, to check colds and fevers, 
Ayer’s Pills 


Are the Best 


* Unlike other catharties, the effect 
of Ayer’s Pills is to strengthen 
the excretory organs and restore to 
them their regular and natural ac- 
tion. Doctors everywhere prescribe 
them. In spite of immense compe- 
tition, they have always maintained 
their popularity as a family med- 
icine, being in greater demand 
now than ever before. They are put 
up both in vials *’and boxes, and 
whether for home use or travel, 
Ayer’s Pills are preferable to any 
other. Have you ever tried them ? 


Ayer’s Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggiets. 


Every Dose Effective 


NEW ENGLAND 


SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


807 SACRAMENTO STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Li'y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 

ears. It recommends itself for washing 
idies, window curtains, flannel goods—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. 611 and G13 Front Street, 
San FRA: 01800. 


FOSTER 
Grocers. 


Sole Agents For 


[AMOS REA 


For hot climates. 
MACKEREL AND 
TONGUES AND SOUNDS 


A Specialty. 
26 & 28 California Street 


SAN FRANOISOCO 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET 
San Faanocrsco. 


Choice 


W. R. SUMMERHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8S. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Main 
All work warranted. Fine wa 


Fairbanks Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 


FAIRBANKS 


316 & 318 Market St., 8. F. 
Ma For sale by all hardware dealers. 


rings, $1. 


Tabules the 
Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. 
_ Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 
Ripans Tabules cure constipation. 
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‘THe Pactric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 
Pomona College. 


BY REV. GEORGE MORRIS. 


The question of education is be- 
coming increasingly one of the live, 
burning questions in this country. 
It is right and good that it should be 
so. 1 believe it will become still 
more 80. 

An important and vital point 1s, 
What is to be the kind, the character 
of the education imparted? This is 
fully as important a question as is that 
of education itself. To myself there 
appears only one proper answer to 
this question. It should be: It 
must be emphatically and distinctive- 
ly Christian. Whatever some may 
say, I claim that this is nominally 
and largely practically a Christian 
nation. [t was founded by Chris- 
tians on Christian foundations, for 
Christian purposes and for Christian 
people. It was founded, if you 
please, to build up a nation of Chris- 
tian people. To do this, to secure 
the results intended in the foundation 
principles and fundamental purposes 
of the forefathers, the education must 
be Christian. There are other and 
higher reasons for this. Man’s high- 
est welfare and the nation’s greatest 
good, need and, indeed, demand this. 
Education is to bring out the man; it 
is to build up the character. Edu- 
cate merely the intellect, and you may 
have given additional power to the 
rogue, the schemer, the criminal. 
Educate merely the emotions, and you 
may have laid whole peoples practi- 
cally beneath the influence and do- 
-minion of anarchists. 

Beyond intellect and emotions,there 
is the will—the mighty, powerful will, 
the real acting being, the great ego 
in each individual, and it is_ that 
which must be educated, trained, de- 
veloped, and can only be rightly 
trained by Christian education into a 
Christian character, and become a 
really useful and worthy factor in 
this great commonwealth. 

To show and to emphasize the ab- 
solute necessity for this Christian ed- 
ucation, let me present a paragraph 
to you from the pen of Rev. W. C. 
Merrill ot San Diego, in reference to 
his native State of Massachusetts. 
It will perhaps surprise you. -It sur- 
prised me in some of its dark facts. 
He says: “No State has carried the 
public school system to greater per- 
fection, perhaps, but the census of 
1850 to 1880 shows a most alarming 
increase in crime in that cultured 
State. It very evidently did not re- 
sult from the influx of the vicious 
foreign element, as we sometimes 
think. Of the total number of prison 
population in Massachusetts, from 
1850 to 1880, two-thirds were native 
born; and the growth of crime, 
surprising, as it may seem, was double 
the growth of population. The re- 
port of the Massachusetts prison 
commission for one year showed 65,- 
000 arrests for crime. That means 
one arrest for every 29 inhabitants, 
and, counting 5 to a family, every 6 
families furnished one criminal.” 

These somber‘ criminal statistics 
about enlightened Massachusetts 
were a painful surprise to me; and if 
the necessity for distinctive Christian 
education be so great in Massachu- 
setts, how much more necessary must 
it be in, perhaps, all the other States 
of this great Union. | 

Herbert Spencer was about right 
when he said: “To prepare us for 
complete living is the function which 
education has to discharge; and the 
only rational mode of judging of any 
educational course is to judge in 
what degree it discharges such func- 
tions.” 

None is “complete living” which 
does not take in the “whole life,’ and 
nothing can discharge the education- 
al functions for the whole life which 
omits the Christian portion of it. 

That nation is the best that hag 
the best citizens. The best citizens 
are those that have the best charac- 
ter. The best character is the Chris- 
tian. Therefore, to secure the best 
interests of the State, Christian edu- 
cation is needed. 

_ Beyond this world and the present 
time are even more important reasons 
and pressing needs for the Christian 
education. These are not to be light- 
ly estimated. I would urge them 
with all possible emphasis. Yet, even 
without these, we have abundant 
ground for urging our most emphat- 
ic pleas for Christian education. 

How is this distinctively Christian 
education to be secured? The pub- 


lic schools of our land, even when. 


under the best influences that are 
most friendly to Christian culture 
and development, cannot really ac- 
complish all that needs to be done. 
They can do much. They are doing 
much. The great difference would 
be speedily visible if they were not 
doing what they are. And for one, I 
would say, let us, just as far and fully 
as possible, instill into all the public 
schools of our land the most and the 
best of the man-lifting, and humani- 
ty-blessing, and soul-saving influenc- 
es of Christianity that we are able, 
for the benefit of the children, for 
the blessing of our homes, for the 
strength of the State, and the glory 
of our great commonwealth, to say 
nothing of the more important rea- 


sons, for God’s glory and man’s galva- 


tion. 

_ Yet, while having all that the pub- 
lic schools under most friendly in- 
fluences can do, we need something, 


and much, to supplement that, to se- 
cure the desirable and necessary re- 
sults of which we are speaking. 
What is this important, necessary 
something? Jt is the distinctive and 
emphatic Christian college. 

The Christian college is needed as 
a mighty instrumentality for the 
preservation of our present type of 
Christianity, for its extension and 
fuller development for the public 
and national weal to-day. It must 
be a thoroughly equipped college, 
the peer of all its competitors, and 
Christian over all. In numbers or 
quantity it may not be the largest; 
that is not necessary. In quality it 
must equal the highest and the best. 
It must be so thoroughly intellectual 
as to successfully compete with all 
others. It must be so thoroughly 
Christian as to impress that Chris- 
tianity, as from itself, upon the indi- 
viduals who come within and beneath 
its influence. To ask for all this is 
not to ask a little. Itis asking much— 
very much, indeed. 

One may inquire anxiously, Can all 
this be met? or, Is it being met? 
It is a very great pleasure to me, dear 
friends, to reply I think it is being 


ing this among the many great prob- 
lems on whose solution she is now 
engaged. I am glad to-day to be 


founded, I believe, in the ideal I have 
so briefly outlined, and already by 
rapid strides, pressing forward to per- 
sonify the ideal and make it a pre- 
cious, blessed, living reality in our 
midst. 3 

Pomona College, so beautifully lo- 
cated, is for all California. It is 
looking around for students. It 
wants your boys and girls. I ask for 
them for it. God willing, it shall 
have mine. Pomona College asks 
your prayers. These you can all give. 
Will you do so, earnestly, devoutly ? 
Shall we all respond to this, We will ? 

Pomona College needs our help. 
I do not merely say Pomona College 
needs help; I say it needs our 
help — your help and my help. 
Although a mere child in years, it 
has grown tremendously and pros- 
pered much. It has outgrown its 
clothes and needs larger ones. Its 
very prosperity has given it oppor- 
tunities, with resultant responsibili- 
ties, that call to us most appealingly. 
Let me read to you what its excellent 
President Baldwin writes to me : 
« * * Perhaps some of you may be 
feeling, What, another call for money! 
I reply, yes; and when I have such a 
worthy, deserving object as this, I 
feel you ought to be glad that I do 
so, and ought to feel it a privilege to 
be able to help on so good, and 
great, and glorious a cause as this is. 
There is inspiration in it. There 
should be deepest and highest en- 
thusiasm. Dr. McLean of Oakland has 
put it beautifully and forcefullythus: 

“In that striking narrative in the 
life of our Lord, the interview with 
the woman of Samaria, it is incident- 
ally recorded, “Now, Jacob's well was 
there.” Have you ever pondered 


The well was there, though Jacob, 
who dug it, was gone, and had been 
for seventeen hundred years. The 
man had ceased, his work survived. 
And not in the mere monuwental 
form, as only keeping his memory 
ereen; but in vital form, as keeping 
the earth green. It stood a peren- 
nial ministry to daily human life and 
comfort. Through it, to how many 
thirsty souls had the dead patriarch 
ministered cups of cold water. From 
first to last, what a record of benefi- 
cence! Jacob himself drank of the 
well, and Rachel, their children, ser- 
vants and flocks; then Canaanites, 


rael, Saul, David, Solomon; prophets 
of Israel, Elijah, Elisha, Isaiah; gen- 
erals with their armies; caravans 
with their companies. Especially as 
situated on the great highway be- 
tween Northern and Southern Pales- 
tine, in the line of the annual pil- 
grimages forth and back to the Jew- 
ish festivals at Jerusalem, it had been 
a landmark, a resting place and wel- 
come fountain of refreshment. Until 
at last the day came when our bless- 
ed Lord himself was fain to rest his 
weary limbs upon its brink and beg 
for a draught of its cool waters. To 
fifty generations of thirst had it 
ministered relief. 

«And, brethren, just outside the 
walls of Samaria, Jacob’s well remains 
to-day. Through these ages, since 
Jesus drank of it, does it continue its 
blessed ministry just as for so long 
before? Every day of every year, for 
almost four thousand yeats, has one 
man’s thought and one man’s deed 
been a blessing to his fellow-man. 

«<«What more fitting symbol to rep- 
resent the wide-reaching and long- 
enduring influence of the Christian 
College! What inspiration in the 
suggestion! A well of water, not for 
man’s mere physical need and the 
world’s material want, but for man’s 
religious nature and the world’s 
spiritual want—what enterprise more 
inspiring! What undertaking - so 
sublime!’ 

Dear friends, there stahds Pomo- 
na College, the well for present and 
future use, for present and ever-in- 
creasing and extending future bless- 
ing. Let us help it, and thus do 
good, the blessing of which shall 
flow through the ages of time, ripple 
on the shores of the upper and better 


land, and add.to the blessing and 
glory of God’s own Kingdom 


met. California is successfully solv- | 


able to point you to Pomona College, | 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-Meeting Topie for Week Be- 
ginning August 7, 1892. 


BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject Whom should we fear? 
(Acts iv: 5—22.) 

In ancient fable the Sphynx sat by 
the wayside proposing a riddle to 
passers-by. Those who guessed were 
blessed with length of days and every 
form of desired prosperity. Those 
who failed were destroyed. The 


and it is still so regarded to a certain 
extent. There are destroyers along 
the journey of life. We are easily 
vanquished, and the foe is alert to 
take advantage of our weakness and 
inexperience. The Enochs of the 
world’s morning walked with God in 
simple intercourse and were safe; and 
Jesus, the “ Lion of the tribe of Judah,” 
in His matchless courage and re- 
source, will not leave us less strong 
or less protected than the patriarchs 


and courageous. Bravely and cheer- 
fully under the leadership of Christ, 
we— 
‘* Go forth! firm faith in every heart, 
Bright hope on every helm, 
Through that shall pierce no fiery dart, 
And this no fear o’erwhelm; 
And in the Spirit and the might 
Of Him who leads the way.” 
(Ps. lvi: 3, 4; Prov. iii: 25, 26; Isa. 1: 
7.) 
We should fear sin. 
world. It is of minor importance 
how it came, or why it came. We 
found it in the world, and it will re- 
main after we shall have passed away. 
We all admit and realize that sin has 
stained the entire world. Nor does 
it exist as a passive element, or de- 
structive only when assailed. It is 
an aggressive and potent enemy. Sin 
is very insinuating, and sometimes 
acquires the ascendency by such 


danger. 
appearance of evil. Insurance against 


is foand only by repelling sin in 
every form, and relying upon God. 
‘* By His unerring Spirit led 
We shall not in the desert stray ; 
We shall not full direction need, 
Nor miss our providential way, 
As far from danger as from fear, 
While love, Almighty Love, is near,” 


(Rom. xii:2; Col. 11:2; I John 1:15; 
Isa. li: 7.) 

We should fear Satan. Through all 
his campaigns the Duke of Welling- 
ton never made a serious mistake. 
He contended against the greatest 
warrior of his time, Napoleon Bona- 
parte. We contend with the great- 
est foe of all time. Some good men 
have met him with wisdom similar to 
that displayed by Wellington in 
meeting Napoleon. Some, alas! have 
fallen. Butif we “resist the devil,” 
“the Lord shall be” our “confidence, 
and shall keep our foot from being 
taken.” “He keepeth the feet of His 
saints.” (I Tim. v: 15; Mark iv: 15; 


that most suggestive circumstance? | 


Judeans and strangers; kings of Is- 


I Thess. iii: 5.) 

We should fear self. Each one of 
us is not exactly like any other man. 
Our perplexities do not exactly re- 
semble those of any other person. 
Self may not project itself in just the 
same way in all lives. Selfishness is 
deep, unsearchable, individual. Self- 
ishness corrupts the pure, and dis- 
torts the truth. Infallibility does not 
belong even to the man whose soul is 
nearest to God. “It is human to 
err.” Selfishness may enter our most 
sacred designs. It is a poison to be 
feared. But God can give us power 
to overcome this nearest, and, in some 
respects, most severe enemy. (Jer. 
xvii: 5; I John ii: 16; John xv: 18; 
James iv: 17; Prov. xxviii: 26.) 

We should fear God. This is the 
fear of love. It is the fear that ori- 
ginates in reverent affection. With 
this fear in our heart, and before our 
eyes, we shall never walk in a sunless 
path. Our selfishness will vanish, 
our discouragements will cease, our 
indolence will be conquered, and 
souls shall triumph. 

** Jesus, my Lord, I thee adore; 
Oh! make me fear thee more and more,” 


Prymovutu Cuurcu, San Francisco. 


Rapip Transit IN THE Bowes oF THE 
Eartu.—The Greathead system of 
tunnelling places the tunnel so far 
below the surface of the streets and 
houses that the land occupied by it 
is of no value practically, and but of 
nominal value theoretically. There 
is no warehouse in any large city the 
cellars or foundations of which go 60 
feet below the surface of the street. 
* * * The very depth at which 
the work proceeds makes 1t impracti- 
cable, after the sinking of the first 
shaft, that there should be one con- 
tinuous open cut from the surface 
down ;the road must be driven through 
the bowels of the earth * * * 
The surface openings are made in the 
interior of dwellings or warehouses 
which are purchased at different 
points and which ultimately become 
the entrances to the stations; there 
from the shafts have reached their 
proper depth, precisely as in deep 
mining. The work proceeds without 
the consciousness on the part of the 
people who use the streets that it has 
been going on, until the place, which 
before was used for the purpose of 
removing the waste and of introduc- 
ing- the material necessary for the 
construction, converted into a beauti- 
ful passenger station. 


problem of life was a personal one, 


of former centuries, but more safe 


ever going astray, or yielding to sin, 


Sin is iu the 


modest degrees that the fearless. be- | 
liever is defeated ere he is aware of. 
We should guard well our | 
feet, our lips, our heart, from the very | 


‘| Mr. Sa 


Miscellany. 


Hold Christ Above Them All. 


My child, you’ll find the way is hard, 
‘And many a help you'll need; 

Your feet will press full many a thorn, 
Your heart will often bleed; 

If poor, ’tis natght—with truest souls. 
The joy of wealth is small; 

You need your poorest brother most, 
And Christ above them all. 


Our needs are all there is of life. 
We live in God’s great love— 
’Tis by the help of things below 
We reach the joys above; 
Tis not His plan that earthly sweets 
His children here should stall— 
The truest souls have suffered most, 
And Christ above them all. 


If on life’s ocean hard beset, 
Your innocence should fail, 
One anchor gone, what hope is left 
To ride the raging gale ? Fe 
You have the sweet Spirit’s company, 
A host on which to call; 
Yea, more, a Saviour’s righteousness— 
Hold Christ above them all! 


We needs must walk within the shade, 
As oft as in the light, 
Since the mantle God has spread o’er the earth 
Is striped with dark and bright; 
’Tis fancied independence, then, 
To scorn the staff and fall— 
Each noble spirit is our aid, 
And Christ above them all, 


Dependent debtors, till the sum 
Of sacrifice is paid 

’Tis cowardly to turn in need 
From those who long to aid. 

Oh, loving trust can sweeten still 
The vinegar ana gall! 

’Twill honor those who honor men, 
And Christ above them all. 


My child, when come to port at last, 
Life’s voyage and conflicts o’er, 
And stern and dark across the wave 
Looms up the unknown shore; 
Then for the safety of your craft, 
Though pilots good may call, 
Engage the surety of God— . 
Hold Christ above them all ! 
—LE xchange. 


THE FOLLY OF ATHEISM. 


So much has been written and 
spoken about the folly of atheism, 
and its absurdities have been so thor- 
oughly and mercilessly exposed, that 
it seems a work of supererogation to 
give it an additional thrust. Often, 
indeed, the effort to add to the ig- 
nominy of its discomfiture really re- 
vives the spirits of its defenders. 
But a few words may be indulged to 
show the feebleness of its professions 
and the emptiness of its claims. This 
will, by parity of reasoning, serve to 
establish the truth of our religion 
and the wisdom of resting in its 
claims. It is an old and familiar 
saying that infidelity’s wildest folly 
is in destroying, or seeking to destroy, 
what it has no power to replace, and 
for which it offers no substitute, or if 
so, one more insubstantial than the 
fabric of a dream. A dream of sleep 
grows out of orderly processes of the 
involuntary powers while the volun- 
tary are in suspension; but atheism 
is a deliberate perversion of the vol- 
untary intellectual forces from the 
most reasonable and the most neces- 
sary conclusions. The philosopher- 
poet who said, “An undevout as- 
tromer is mad,” pronounced a strict- 
ure on infidelity and atheism that di- 
vided their strneture to the core. The 
charge of ruthless and reckless icon- 
oclasm sustains itself in the spectacle 
which it makes of the whole body of 
doubt—lesioned in fiber and thews, 
and disarticulated at every joint. 

A homely word picture, drawn by 
an old-time giant of theology, whom 
we heard, with wonder and delight in 
the years when we felt more, though 
we knew a little less than now, will 
serve to point, and, at the same time, 
fittingly close this irregular screed. 
The story was a moral, and the in- 
cisive speech of the old preacher 
made it keener than any two-edged 
sword. It ran thus: “A man of mod- 
erate tastes, and whose demands on 
tiie world were proportionately mod- 
erate, had inherited from his father, 
and through him from a remote an- 
cestry, an old estate of lands, where- 
on stood the ancestral house. Prim- 
itive was this house, and its furniture 
had served the generations of his 
family; but though old and primitive, 
both house and furniture ministered 
© generous comfort to their possess- 
ors. An evil hour, however, came 
to the man of primitive ideas and 
possessions, when a roving archi- 
tect, with a roll of crayon sketches 
under his arm, crossed his threshold, 
and accosted him thus: “See here, old 
man, why do you continue to live in 
this old house, and use this furniture 
so wretchedly out of style? They 
were good enough for your grand- 
father—poor soul, he knew not .of 
our great times!—but they are too 
old for you. See my plans for a mod- 
ern house—mansard, balcony, splen- 
did chambers, and castellated projec- 
tions. Besides, here is an illustrated 
catalogue of furniture—mahoganies, 
rosewoods, and antiques, richly up- 
holstered in plushes and mohair; car- 
pets and tapestries—Turkish, Per- 
sian, and Indian. Burn the old house 
with its contents, and get something 
worthy so fine a gentleman, and so 
wise.” And with much plausible 
talk the primitive man was moved to 
give his house and furniture, rich in 
memories of his ancestors, to the 
flames. The sequel is the folly of 
atheism. Turning from the ashes of 
his patrimonial home, he cast an in- 

uiring gaze upon his adviser. Alas! 
had nothing but pictures.— Ez. 


THE POWER OF SONG. 


_ We all know the power of Chris- 
tian song so largely developed by 
; Mr. Bliss and others 


Who knows what may be the possi- 
bilities of the much-abused organ, 
when presided over by one full of de- 
vout religious sentiment, as must 
have been true in the following nar- 
rative: 

In the congregation of St. Steph- 
en's church, Philadelphia, a few Sun- 
days ago, was a man evidently a 
tramp. His face was seamed by the 
lines brought by dissipation, and his 
manner was restless and nervous. 
His shabby clothes were in striking 
contrast with the handsome attire of 
those among whom he sat. When 
Dr. Wood, the blind organist, touch- 
ed the keys of his instrument, and 
began to play a soft, sweet melody as 
a voluntary, the man’s eyes filled 
with tears, and he buried his face in 
his hands. During the singing of 
the verse which immediately preced- 
ed the Litany—an invocation of the 
Saviour for pity—the man became 
more unnerved, and those around 
him could hear his short, quick 
breathing, and perceive that he was 
weeping. But the climax was reach- 
ed when the officiating clergyman 
began to read the commandments, 
and the choir sung the responses. 
When Dr. McConnell solemnly read: 
‘Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the 
land, etc.,’ the man could restrain 
himself no longer. He broke out into 
sobs, and in his emotion cried out 
audibly, so that all around him could 
hear him: ‘Would to God I had 
done so—I would not be what I am 
now!’ His emotion touched deeply 
many people in the vast congrega- 
tion, who wondered what story was 
hidden in this man’s life.— Religious 


Telescope. 
HOW STORMS TRAVEL. 


The storms that cross our country 


are divided iuto two classes, one in | 


which there is a deficiency of pres- 
sure, known as “low,” the storm cen- 
ter being a vacuum, or the place 
where the atmospheric pressure is 
least, and the winds blow spirally in- 
ward and upward toward the center, 
with a motion opposite to the move- 
ment of the hands of a watch, and 
are generally attended by warm, 
moist air.. They travel across the 
country at an average rate of about 
six hundred miles in twenty-four 
hours. It occasionally occurs that 
their speed is greatly accelerated. 
Especially is it great when the major, 
or longest axis (which is determined 
by the isobars) extends east and west, 
and their radius is confined to narrow 
limits. In such cases the wind often 


| exceeds a velocity of fifteen hundred 


miles in twenty-four hours, and the 
rain or snow which falls is caused by 
the warm, moist air ascending to a 
considerable height, where the moist- 
ure is condensed by the cold of ex- 


‘pansion, and the precipitation over 


the entire track becomes unusually 
heavy. Such storms, as a rule, fol- 
low the course of heaviest rainfall.— 
Demorest’s Family Magazine. 


The expression of truth is simplic- 
ity. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., 8S. F., 
Will endeavor to please any who would want 
suit of clothing made 


Alwaysin :NOVA SOOTIA 

stock, manufactured from > 
PURE 


If we do not have in stock the particular 
tern our customer wants, we will go with Pima 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choosefrom. Fifteen per cent discount to 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Branog Strors: 2012 Mission 8t., 
Near Sixteenth. 


EDWARD OARLSON, 4. B. OUBRIER. 
. President. Vice-Pres. & Seo’y, 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 


Manufacturing Company, | 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 
Si 


MILL: Stevenson anp Eoxer Strezts 
Balesroom: 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 


Nos. 16, 17, 28 and.30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415, Saw FRaworsco 


Surpassing Coffee 


Continental 
Lunch Rooms, — 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
761 Market Street. 
727 Market Street. 


145 Nassau Street. 
6 Beekman Street. 


BROOKLYN: 
17 Myrtle Avenue. 
196 Fulton Street. 


1313 Market Street. 
529 Chestnut Street. 
13 South Ninth Street. 
, 19 South Ninth Street. 
BALTIMORE: 
306 East Baltimore Street. 
312 West Baltimore Street. 
‘* Boston,” 241 Washington Street. 


Open day and ht, save twenty five 
opular rates. uick 
> @1 Vice, e are in eral f wi 
Christian public. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


P-A-P-E-R-S 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Manufacturers of — Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


GF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
hext to New Wigwam. 


TolePphone Mo. 


BOOKS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci- 
ence, Religion, and Fiction received 
publication. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, gilt and plain. 


PRAYER BOOKs and HYMNALS in full 
variety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 


ger ot ERY in all staple and fashionable 
styles. 


Cc. 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OOCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOISOO, 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Manoxm 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,260,000 

JAMES EK. WILSON........... .. President 
J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 
J. 8. 


Miller, J. L. N. Shepar 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, O, F. A. Talb 
Oharles Main James K. Wilson. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. .We advise as to nt- 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 
For circular, advice, terms and references to 
clients in your own State, County, City or 
Town, write to 


C A SNOW &CO 
Opposite Patent Office, Washtngton, D 


Scientific American 
Agency for 
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en 
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Seientific American 


man be it. eck 
; $1.50 six Address 4 


8. 
BLISHERS, 361 Broad-vay. New York, 


GOLDEN GATE UNDERTAKING CO. 


GEO. W. KEELER, Manager. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


Every Requisite for First-class Funerals. Lady Attendants at all Hours. 
OFFICE: 24239 Mission St., mr. 9ist. 


Telephone 6102, 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 


Powder 


FROM OREGON. 


Like a thunderbolt in a clear sky 
came the news that on last Sunday 
‘Rev. O. W. Lucas of the Oregon City 
church had tendered his resignation, 
to take effect at the close of the year, 
September Ist. Evidences of deep 
feeling and regret were immediately 
visible in the congregation, as one af- 
ter another clasped hands; the un- 
spoken word and the unhidden tear 
with true eloquence voiced the senti- 
ments of his congregation. At the 
suggestion of the deacons, a petition, 
asking Mr. Lucas to withdraw his 
resignation, was circulated among the 
members of the church, and was 
signed by nine-tenths of the adult 


resident membership. The weekly | 


prayer-meeting last Wednesday had 
an unusually large attendance, and 
persons who had not been accustomed 
to take part offered fervent prayer 
for the church and pastor. So deep 
and earnest were the petitions that a 
child, on its way home, said to its 
mother, “Mamma, why can’t they al- 
ways have such a good meeting?” 
Thursday the church was called to- 
gether for the purpose of adopting a 
new manual, at which there was the 
largest number of members ever pres- 
ent at a business meeting. When 
this business was finished Pastor Lu- 
cas retired. Immediately Superin- 
tendent C. F. Clapp, who had just 
come into the meeting, was called 
to act as Moderator. The situation 


success may crown his efforts, and 
that your First church will appre- 
ciate him at his true worth, and 
heartily co-operate in all his plans 
for the promotion of the Master's 
kingdom. 

Prof. Thos. Condon of the State Uni- 
versity at Eugene, and his wife, are 
spending their vacation at Yaquina. 
Professor Condon made some valua- 
ble discoveries at this point in con- 
nection with his favorite study—geo- 
logy—while on his vacation last sum- 
mer, among other things finding fos- 
sil remains of a number of the seal 
family, of a species which has been 
extinct for many ages. According to 
his theory, the highest points in Ku- 
rope were just projecting above the 
ocean’s surface when the animal re- 
ferred to existed. , 

Deacon W. R. Walpole, Secretary 
of our City Board of Charity, who was a 
delegate to the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, which 
held its nineteenth annual meeting at 
Denver, Col., June 23d—30th, has just 
returned. There were 505 delegates, 
almost every State in the Union be- 
ing represented. 


Secretary Walpole has just com- 
pleted his report for the six months 
ending July Ist, which shows that 
the number of applications received 
for aid during this time was 574. Of 
this number 165 were deserving, 313 
doubtful, and 96 undeserving. There 
were also 207 applications for work 


received, making the total number of 


was explained, and a vote to not ac- | applications on file for the six months 
cept the resignation of Mr. Lucas was | 78]. 


unanimously passed by a rising vote. 
After a few words of excellent advice 
to the church, and many that were 
commendatory of Pastor Lucas, fol- 
lowed by an earnest prayer for all, 
Superintendent Clapp -closed the 
meeting. Thestrongly-expressed de- 
sire of so large a majority of the 
church membership for Mr. Lucas to 
remain makes it probable that he 
will withdraw his resignation and re- 
main with his people, at least for the 
present. 

The First church of this city will 
hold services every Sunday morning 
during the month of August, but dis- 
continue the evening service. Pastor 
Clapp will have his vacation in this 
month, but the pulpit will be sup- 


plied as follows: August 7th, Rev. placed under arrest 1, cases relieved 


Henry F. Gilt; 14th, President Mc- 
Clelland of Pacific University; 21st, 
Superintendent Clapp; 28th, Rev. 
Daniel Staver. 


the care of Rev. W.C. Merritt, will 


These applications are classified as 


married 93, widows 36, total 160; 
grand total, 781. F 

The report further shows: Families 
furnished with provisions 39, with 
rent 13, with fuel 3, with clothing 35, 
with nurse 2; persons furnished with 
meals 189, with lodging 95, board 


and lodging 11, with clothing 68, | 
| with work 237, with medical aid 38, 
with bedding 4, with legal advice 2, | 
with security for rent, board, etc. 7, 


baggage released for -4, to whom. 


} money was loaned 17, buried 1, sent 
to country farm 15, sent to hospitals 
39, sent to insane asylum 2, sent to 
baby home 1, published as fraud 1, 


521, families relieved 95, times relief 


was procured 752, meals given 446, 


lodgings given 162, pieces of clothing 


distributed 450, amount of relief fur- 
The church at Snohomish, under | 


have its new building ready for ded-- 


ication on August 7th. Pastor Clapp 
has been invited to preach the _ser- 
mon, and it is altogether likely that 
he will accept. The knowledge of 
his ability on such occasions has ex- 
tended beyond the borders of our own 
State. 

Mr. H. W. Young has resigned 
from the charge of the First church 
branch work at Twentieth and M 
streets, east side. He is planning to 
take a theological course, and then 
actively enter the ministry. 

Communion was observed in the 
Albany church on the 10th inst., and 
five persons were received into mem- 
bership, four by letter and one on 
confession of faith. Among the 
former was Mr. C. H. Walker, the 
first American born in what was ori- 
ginally Oregon. The new parsonage 
is completed, and pastor Trow and 
wife wil move into it during the 
present week. Although many of 


nished by special subscriptions $2,- 
004.70. 

Rev. F. W. Parker of the Smyrna 
church, in Clackamas county, was one 


of the worshipers at the First church 


prayer-meeting. last Thursday even- 
ing. His first year with that church 


is just closed. The average church 


— 


five miles southwest. These members | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


attendance has been 112; Sunday- 
school 63. Twenty-seven have been 
received on confession of faith. A 
short time ago he organized a church 
of eleven members on Elliott prairie, 


have taken hold of the work zealous- 
ly, securing the needed ground, and 
arranging for the building of a chap- 
el at once. The church at Butteville 
has had an average attendance since 
its organization of 49. At this point 
there is no church building. The 
fields referred to are not supplied by 
any other denomination, and Pastor 
Parker has his hands very full in his 
pastoral care over them. The Butte- 
ville field, particularly, is a real hard 
one to do much in. Itis one of the 


the people are away, the morning ' oldest settled portions of the State, 
and evening audiences are good, and being largely occupied by French 
the prayer-meeting is well attended. Canadians, who came in an early day 
The church is united and hopeful, . as employes of the Hudson’s Bay 
and the prospect before Mr. Trow is Company. 


very encouraging. 

We of the Pacific Northwest cannot 
but deeply and sincerely regret the 
certain departure from ‘Tacoma, 
Washington, of Rev. Charles O. 
Brown, D.D., to your city, to begin 
his wurk there as pastor of the First 
church. The signal influence of Dr. 
Brown for good along the many-sid- 
ed lines of Christian activity, since 
the beginning of his pastorate at Ta- 
coma, has been widely felt up and 
down this part of our Coast. Indeed, 
Dr. Brown is-far too large a man to be 
contained within the bounds of a sin- 


gle parish, even though that be a 


large one. In this thought is found 
the chief consolation at his depart- 
ure. With you he will find a larger 
field of usefulness than he could hope 
to have for many years in the parish he 
leaves. And, as he is known to be a 
man of intense convictions as to right 
living, with unflinching courage and 
ability to ably and eloquently voice 
what he believes to be the truth, it is 
believed his ‘sphere of Christian use- 
fulness will be co-extensive with our 
entire Coast. In this sense, notwith- 
standing he goes from our immediate 
vicinity, we still will be within range 
of his labors. We bid him an earn- 
est Godspeed, and trust the highest 


The Ladies’ Aid Society of the First 
church has just completed the rais- 
ing of a $4,000 subscription to the 
new church building fund, and in- 
tends to add $2,000 more. 

Last Sunday evening General Sec- 
retary Noel H. Jacks of the Y. M. C. 
A. delivered an effective address on 
“Soul Winning,” in connection with 
the exercises in the First church, con- 


}ducted by the Y. P. S.C. E. There 


was a large audience present. This 
morning Pastor Clapp spoke of the 
Christian Endeavor movement, and 
its value to the upbuilding of reli- 
gion, and gave a brief review of the 
late Convention in New York city. 


The German Congregational 
church, east side, organized when 
Superintendent Eversz was here sev- 
eral months ago, has arranged for the 
purchase of a lot, and will build a 
house of worship at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. There are sixty mem- 
bers now, and in a short time there 
will be as many more. These people 
are very devout, holding four services 
on Sunday. They are refugees from 


Russia, and are very poor, most of 


them being common laborers. How- 
ever, they are an intelligent, earnest 
Christian people, and anything that 


been elected ? 


can be done to aid them in any way- 
will certainly be doing the Lord’s 
work. Pastors Rominger and Clapp, 
and other members of the east and 
west side First churches, are render- 
ing all the aid in their power. 
Geo. H. Himes. 
Porttanp, July 24, 1892. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Do you ever feel incompetent to fill 
the important office to which you have 
Do you ever say 
within yourself, “Oh, if I could only 
profit by a few months of special 
training for the work I love” ? 

Whether you superintend a school 
of twenty-five members, or of five 
hundred, you have doubtless often 
regretted that you could not take the 
necessary time from your secular 
pursuits to fit yourself in an especial 
manner for the skilled leadership so 
necessary to any large degree of suc- 
cess in your school, and demanded by 
the enlarging mission of the Church 
through the Sunday-school. This 
very necessity, however, has become 
the inventive mother of a most prac- 
tical arrangement whereby the exi- 
gency is to be met. 

It is now made possible, even easy, 
for every superintendent, no matter 
where he lives or how remote his 
Sunday-school, to become a “work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed”; 
and that without leaving his home of 
work. 

In the city of Springfield, Mass., in 
connection with the School for Chris- 
tian Workers, a Correspondence 
School for Sunday-school Superin- 
tendents and Assistants has been re- 
cently established, under the direc- 
tion and instruction of the’ foremost 
Sunday-school workers of our day. 
To mention the names of Dr. Dun- 
ning, Dr. Duncan, B. F. Jacobs, Esq, 
and Bishop Vincent in this connec- 
tion is to establish at once the high 
character of this new phase of Sunday- 
school development. 

Mr. George A. Pease, for a number 
of years, the devoted and talented 
superintendent of the Fourth Con- 
eregational Sunday -school in San 


|Francisco, having recently gradu- 
ated from this famous School for 
| follows: Males, single 453, married 
168, total 621; females, single 31, 


Christian Workers, has been chosen 
Superintendent of its Correspondence 
Department. 

THE METHOD OF STUDY 


Will include written questions and 
answers, outlines, suggestions, collat- 
eral reading, original papers, ete. 
Kach member will receive monthly an 
outline of work and suggestions. 
Reviews will be required frequently. 
There will be examinations at the end 
of each year. 
ADMISSION. 


The course will be restricted to 
those actively engaged as superin- 
tendents, or assistants, who cannot 
by any possibility pursue the com- 
plete course at the School for Chris- 
tian Workers. While the year be- 
gins with the school year, the first 
Wednesday in September, still, mem- 
bers will be received atany time; but 
no correspondence will be carried on 
during the summer months. There- 
fore, it is advisable to begin early 
and avoid the interruption. 


GRADUATION. 


At the close of the two years a cer- 
tificate of graduation will be given 
to those who have satisfactorily pur- 
sued the course. 

Many superintendents have had 
little or no training for their work, 
and feel themselves poorly equipped 
for it; yet, realizing that better re- 
sults might be accomplished in their 
fields, they are willing to study and 
to work, being eager to secure the 
best results for their own schools. 
There are others who have given to 
their work special study, yet who 
may feel that such a course as is here 
offered would be helpful to them. It 
is for these superintendents that this 
correspondence course has been pre- 
pared. Loyat L. Wrrr. 


This story about Pope Pius IX is 
told by “The Pall Mall Gazette”: He 
granted an audience to a French lady 
of high station, who threw herself at his 
feet and devoutly thanked him for 
the restoration of her health. “How 
have I done it?” inquired the Pope. 
“I procured a stocking that belonged 
to your Holiness,” shereplied. “One 
of my stockings?” “Yes, I put the 
talisman on my diseased foot, and it 
has been completely cured.” “Mad- 
ame,’ replied the Pope, a little mali- 
ciously, “fortune has been very kind 
to you. need only put on 
one of my stockings and your foot is 
healed, while I put on both my stock- 
ings every morning and I can hardly 
walk.” 


Miss Ray Beveridge, a tourteen-year- 
old grand-daughter of ex-Govenor 
Beveridge of Evanston, Ill, has 
achieved distinction in San Francisco, 
where she lives with her parents. 
George T’. Bromley, of the Coggswell 
Technical school, has called the atten- 
tion of the World’s Fair officials to 
the remarkable skill displayed by the 
girl in forging iron and in making 
artistic designs in that material. 
Miss Beveridge is a student at the 
Coggswell Technical school, and her 
work has attracted considerable at- 
tention. . 


The devil dosen't mind it: mich 
when his children are called sinners 
in a general way, but call one of them 


— 


a liar to his face and there is war. | 


MRS. LOGAN’S JOURNAL AT ROK. 
Concluded from first 


much out of the world, and all the 
new ways and means), or our weak- 
ness, physical or otherwise, but the 
work. Do, some of you, come over 
and help, for this work needs you. 
As I write, the past, with its needs, its 
unanswered calls, its disasters, rise 
up before me, and I am tempted to 
draw my pen across these words 
above, and blot them out, and speak 
no more of the need of helpers; only 
the work is God’s, not ours, and you 
at home ought to know that it is suf- 
fering for the lack of workers. 


The Equator remained here 


week, landing our goods, and after- 
ward taking as ballast a cargo of 
Ruk soil to carry to Butaritari, Gil- 
bert Islands, where some San Fran- 
cisco trading company has headquar- 
ters, and wish to try to make a gar- 
den. We hastily wrote as many let- 
ters as we could, and sent them by 
this vessel, hoping they would find a 
speedy way out. The Logan started 
for Kusaie the same day to meet the 
Star, and bring down to us our mail, 
etc. The Logan may be~away six 
weeks or two months, as the trade 
winds are blowing now, and they will 
have to beat up against them. 

We have recently been taking in 
some new girls, and now have twenty- 
eight. It makes quite a difference in 
a good many ways. The school- 
houses are apt to stretch out longer, 
and there are a good many more 
dresses to make. The greater num- 
ber of these new ones are rather 
small. 

I have forgotten to tell you how 
nearly out of supplies we were. I 
believe we were all of us short of 
shoes, and were meditating sandals 
made from the soles of old ones, or 
some other arrangement equally in- 
genious of making something out of 
nothing. Our flour had been gone 
some weeks, but the Snellings had 
shared theirs with us, and Mrs. Snell- 
ing had still enough to make one 
loaf of bread, while we are able to 
spare them canned food, and Mr. 
Worth also. It has been fourteen 
months since our supplies came. 
We have not felt any special anxiety 
about that part of it. 

January 14, 1892.—The holidays 
passed very quietly with us. The 
girls trimmed the school-room with 
ferns and other green things the day 
before Christmas, and after all had 
gone to bed, Miss Kinney and I ar- 
ranged the presents on the table for 
the girls. We were able tomake out 
a present for each one, and were very 
glad that we could. In some ways 
it is not as easy as getting presents 
at home, and in some ways it is easier. 
There are not stores where we can 
replenish a depleted stock, but on the 
other hand the girls are easily gatis- 
fied. We had some dolls left over 
from last year for the smaller ones, 
also some round combs, kerchiefs and 
a variety of small things. Some 
small pocket knives seemed to be ap- 
preciated very much. Mrs. Snelling 
and her boys came up to our morn- 
ing devotions, and afterwards the 
presents were distributed. I think 
every one felt satisfied and happy ex- 
cept one little girl who shed tears 
because her doll was. smaller than 
some of the others. Mr. and Mrs. 
Snelling took breakfast with us, and 
I think we all had something of a 
Christmas feeling in our hearts. We 
had service in the church and after- 
wards some exercises by the Sabbath- 
school, which were pleasant and 
profitable. 

Later, the Christians had a feast in 
Mr. Snelling’s yard, and Miss Kinney 
and I ate dinner with Mr. and Mrs. 
Snelling, one of us at a time, as we 
could not both leave the girls and 
the house at the same time. 

New Year's Day we thought we 
would really like to do something 
nice and pleasant, and different from 
usual, for the sake of the girls; but, 
after racking our brains for some 
time, we had to give it up, as there 
was literally nowhere that we could 
go and nothing unusual that we could 
attempt with any hope of success, 
and the girls are always so much 
happier when busy with work and 
books, that we just taught school as 
usual. | 

Mrs. Snelling surprised us with 
an invitation to dinner just before 
cinner time, which we accepted. 

These six weeks of school, since 
our mail came, have passed by very 
pleasantly, and we think profitably. 

We are beginning to look for the 
Logan now, as it is near seven weeks 
since she left us. We have recently 
heard of the death of Captain John- 
stone, the man whc took the bell 
from Utet in pay for guns and ammu- 
nition. Not long after leaving Ruk, 
while among the islands west, he ac- 
cidentally blew off his hand with giant 
powder, or something of the kind, 
and before he could get where he 
could receive any assistance gangrene 
set in and he died;so we hear no tid- 
ings of the bell. 


February 3d.—The Lovan returned” 


to us on Sunday last, January 31st, 
having been absent nine weeks. She 
waited at Kusaie some time for the 
Star, brought our mail, and the word 
that the Star would be here in ten 
dsys, and all our mail, orders, etc., 
must be ready. That means a grand 
rush for ten days (and nights) and 
many letters left unanswered. I had 
been very busy with important work 
in all my leisure moments since the 


mail came in November, so have al- 
most no letters written. We thought 
we had every reason to suppose the 
Star would not go North much earlier 
than last year. 

The news from Ponape is very sad. 
The Spaniards seem to be doing with 
rum and flattery that which they fail- 
ed to do with arms; men and women 
drinking and drunk indiscriminately, 
and other things worse, if possible. 
May God save a remnant of these 
poor people! There seems to be no 
pity in the hearts of either men or 
governments. 

February 5th—A trading vessel 
came in this morning and _ reports 
that the Siar will be here to-morrow, 
though it 1s not a week. since the 
Logan came. I think it will be wiser 
to close my journal before the con- 
fusion incident to the coming of the 
Star begins. Any of the friends who 
think that they ought to receive let- 


ters and do not, wi!l understand the | 


situation, and, I hope, will not feel 
that they cannot write next year. We 
shall want letters just as much as 
though we had written a great many. 
The long months between mails are 
sometimes lonely and dreary, though 
we don't have any occasion to com- 
plain, for God is wonderfully good to 
us, and our friends are kind and good 
too. We have mary good books and 
magazines, if we can find time to 
read them. 


MARRIED. 


FITZGERALD—KRUSE.—In this city, at 1908% 
Mason street, July 20, 1892, by Rev. H. H. 
Wikoff, James D. Fitzgerald to Annie M. 
Kruse, both of San Francisco. 


Publishers’ Bepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


A drowsy August afternoon, the light shim- 
mering through the dense leaves of the broad, 
spreading trees; a figure lying upon the grass 


holding in his hand a magazine—not too heavy 
—just heavy enough for easy holding—the 
Cosmopolitan for August; just the sort of read- 
ing for a midsummer afternoon; full of attract- 
ive illustrations; scenes and life in the far-off 
Philippine Islands, with an experience of an 
earthquake; photographs on the Atlantic beach 
accompanying a charming sketch of Jersey’s 
‘Salt Water Day”; charming Spanish bits; 
lovely vistas, and enticing groves, illustrating 
a California farm village, in which Colone!| 
Fitzsimmons describes the growth and develop- 
ment of a model community of fruit farms. 
Murat Halstead's description of the Conven- 
tion at Minneapolis is breezy and bright, and 
the beautiful phofSgraphs which illustrate an 
article on ‘‘Bridges and Bridge-building” would 
attract a very unscientific reader. “The one 
heavy article of the number is that of the 
famous English writer on evolution, St. George 
Mivart. 


THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF INSUR- 
ANCE. 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 25, 1892. 


Mr. D. GILBERT DEXTER, General agent for 
The Massachusetts Benefit Association, San 
Francisco— 


Dear Sir; I wish to tender you my very sin- 
cere thanks for the prompt settlement of my 
claim for $10,000 against the Massachusets 
Benefit Association, the same being for the 
policy of insurance on the life of my beloved 
husband, Andrew Smith, formerly a merchant 
of San Francisco, Very truly yours, 

MARY SMITH. 


Sums aggregating $5,600,000 have been paid 
by this company since incorporation, in 1878, 
at an expense to policy-holders of 60 per cent. 
of the ‘‘old line” rates. By supplying the 
very best insurance at the very least cost com- 
patible with safety, our success has come. 
To-day we have almost $100,090,000 in force, 
over 28,030 members, and a cash surplus heid 
in trust of more than $850,000. Before insur- 
ing in or taking an agency for another com- 
pany, it would be wise for you to call on or 
address the General Agent, D. Gilbert Dexter, 
19 Academy of Science Building, SanFrancisco. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor has no equal, in merit 
and efficiency, as a hair dressing, and for the 
prevention of baldness. It eradicates dandruf, 
keeps the scalp moist, clean and healthy, and 
gives vitality and color to weak, faded and 
gray hair. The most popular of toilet articles. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new Ribbons and 
Flowers, Low prices. 


For a disordered liver try Beecham’s Pills. 


PERIODICALS -- 
- PUBLICATIONS 


Y. P. S. C. E. Supplies 


735 MARKET ST. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manager, - - §8.F, 


BRIGADE 


SUPPLIES. 


UNIFORMS, CHEVRONS, CORDS, WREATHS, 
STRIPES & SHOULDER STRAPS. 


(0@F Special inducements to churches who purpose 
organizing Companies. 


‘Theo 


Boys’ Clothier. 


616 to 620 KEARNY ST, 


(cor. Commercial! 
San Francisco. 


STEEL WIND MILL, 


With Graphite Boxes. 


NEVER REQUIRES OILING OR CLIMBING OF TOWERS. 


GUARANTEED MORE DURABLE WITHOUT OIL THAN OTHER 


MILLS THAT ARE OILED. 


Practically, these mills require no attention. TRULY A GEM, AND 

WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD, 
. bility and simplicity. 
is sold on its merits. 
- geared back three to one—the wheel making three revolutions to one 
stroke of pump—making them run in the light The 
mill is made entirely of Steel and Cast Iron. 
Wind Mills is warranted. If not satisfactory, freight will be paid both 
ways, and money refunded. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE—MAILED FREE. 


It combines beauty, strength, dufa- 
Governs itself perfectly, is easily erected, 
In fact, it is the best mill on earth. They are 


est wind or breeze. 
Each one of our Gem 


WE ALSO CARRY 


Pumps of all kinds, Tanks, Pipe, Fittings, Hose, etc. 
7 WOODIN 


312 Market Street, 7 


& LITTLE, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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